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REMARKS 

This Response is being filed in response to the outstanding Office Action, dated 
December 16, 2005, in connection with the above-identified application. 

In this Response, Applicants amend claims 48 and 52, and cancel claims 49, 51 and 53- 
57. Applicants amend and cancel the claims solely to expedite prosecution in view of the Office 
Action and the telephone interview that was held on May 15, 2006. Applicants do not acquiesce 
in any of the Examiner's rejections. Applicants reserve the option to further prosecute the same 
or similar claims in the present or a subsequent application. 

Further, silence with regard to Examiner's rejection of a dependent claim, when such 
claim after amendment depends from an independent claim that Applicant considers allowable 
for reasons provided herein, is not an acquiescence to such rejection of the dependent claim(s), 
but rather a recognition by Applicant that such previously lodged rejection is moot based on 
Applicant remarks and/or amendments relative to the independent claim (that Applicant 
considers allowable) from which the dependent claim(s) depends. 

Upon entry of the Amendment, claims 48 and 52 are pending in the present application. 

The amendment to claim 48 is supported throughout the application. No new matter has 
been added. In particular, the amendment substantively incorporates into claim 48 the 
limitations of canceled dependent claims 51, 53, 55 and 56. Without limitation, the Examiner's 
attention is called to pages 17-18 of the application concerning the correlation of greyscale 
intensities of pixels in images with respect to the amendment incorporating the substance of 
dependent claim 56 into claim 48. 

Telephone Interview 

Applicants thank the Examiner and the Supervisory Examiner for the courtesies extended 
during the telephone interview conducted on May 15, 2006 with Applicants' undersigned 
representative. During the interview, Applicants' representative and the Examiners discussed 
potential amending language in light of the Office Action. This Amendment contains 
amendments to the claims based upon that discussion and the prior Office Action. 
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Claim Rejections - 35 U.S.C. $ 103(a) 

Amended Claim 48 

The Examiner rejected claim 48, prior to the amendment herein, under 35 U.S.C. § 
103(a) as being unpatentable over Johnston et al. (US 6,791,531) in view of Maruno et al. (US 
6,191,773). The Examiner asserted that Johnston disclosed all of the limitations of claim 48, 
except limitation (e), and that Maruno disclosed limitation (e). 

Limitation (e) of claim 48, as amended, is: "emulating a use of a click from the mouse to 
provide an input signal to the computer program, by providing an input signal in response to the 
location of the feature in the video image being confined to a region defined by a radius for a 
defined period of time." 

Without waiving their position that Maruno does not disclose limitation (e) of claim 48 as 
previously presented, Applicants respectfully suggest that Maruno does not disclose this 
limitation (e) of claim 48 as amended, and claim 48 as thus amended therefore is not 
unpatentable over Johnston in view of Maruno. 

The Examiner stated that Maruno disclosed limitation (e) prior to amendment at column 
8, lines 30-50. That excerpt discloses that the "number of projected fingers, that is the shape of 
the hand can be accurately judged." It goes on to teach that "[o]n the basis of the position or 
shape of the hand ... a virtual switch shown on the display screen can be selected." (col. 8, lines 
29-33) This excerpt does not state that the hand must be held still, or be confined to a region 
defined by a radius for a defined period of time, for the signal to be generated. On the contrary, 
the excerpt falls in a portion of Maruno describing an embodiment that it describes as including 
"a motion recognizing unit for recognizing the shape and/or move of the hand." (col. 7, line 65 
to col. 8, line 2) (emphasis added) Moreover, the beginning of the cited excerpt occurs in a 
paragraph which itself begins by stating that "the user instructs by hand gesture" (col. 8, lines 
14-16) (emphasis added), and continues by stating that plural shape filters, composed of plural 
band pass filters differing in band, may be used so that "the motion of the user may be judged," 
(col. 8, lines 38-40) (emphasis added). Finally, the cited excerpt goes on to state that a 
waveform may be generated reflecting "undulations of the hand" or "undulations of the finger." 
(col. 8, lines 47-50) Thus, in the excerpt cited by the Examiner, Maruno discloses generating a 
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signal in response to the position or shape of the hand, or the motion of the hand or fingers, 
rather than by reference to the image being confined to a region defined by a radius as is 
required by limitation (e) of claim 48 as amended, and it nowhere states that the hand must be 
kept within that region for a defined period of time to generate a signal. 

Moreover, even aside from the fact that Maruno does not disclose limitation (e) as 
amended, it would not be obvious to combine Maruno with Johnston to achieve the invention of 
claim 48 because Johnston actively teaches away from the technique for generating a "click" - a 
feature in the image being confined to a defined region - disclosed in the methods herein and 
claimed in amended claim 48 herein. In the "Summary of the Invention," Johnston describes the 
"clicking function" as generating a signal "in response to a change in the control object image." 
(Col. 6, 11. 40-45) (Emphasis added.) The Summary of Invention in Johnston does not suggest 
generating a "click" in response to a feature in the image being confined to a region defined by a 
radius rather than changing or moving an undefined and unlimited amount. Accordingly, even if 
Maruno taught limitation (e) as amended, which it does not, a user of skill in the art would not be 
motivated to combine Maruno with Johnston and in fact would be taught by Johnston not to do 
so. 

There are further reasons why claim 48, as amended, should be allowed. 
First of all, Applicants have now amended claim 48 to substantively incorporate the 
limitation of former claim 56: 

"determining a subsequent location of the feature in a video image from the video 
camera at a subsequent given time, by correlating greyscale intensities of pixels in 
trial subimages of the video image at the subsequent given time, with greyscale 
intensities of pixels in a subimage including the chosen feature in the video image 
at the first time, and selecting the trial subimage of the video image at the 
subsequent given time which has the highest correlation to the subimage 
including the chosen feature in the video image at the first time." 

In the Office Action, in finding former claim 56 unpatentable, the Examiner asserted that 
the substance of this limitation was disclosed by Johnston at col. 7, lines 35-48. Respectfully, 
Applicants disagree. In the cited portion of Johnston, there is no reference to greyscale intensity, 
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or to correlating grayscale intensity. Indeed, in Johnston, the feature of interest is located in the 
camera field of view by selecting a threshold brightness value, and constructing an image 
consisting of the pixels with brightness values exceeding that absolute value. See col. 6, 11. 1-4 
("signal thresholds to distinguish object images having an intensity above a predetermined 
threshold intensity"); col. 7, 11. 23-25; col. 12, 11. 10-13, 19-22; col. 14, 1. 65 to col. 15, 1. 5; col. 
21, 11. 3-5, 11-14. The only alternative Johnston suggests is inverting the process, and selecting 
instead "a negative or dark image." Col. 15, 11. 6-7. Johnston does not suggest the use of 
correlation techniques lacking brightness thresholds to locate features, or any correlation of 
greyscale intensities. 

Since Johnston does not teach or suggest the subject matter of former claim 56, amended 
claim 48, which now incorporates this limitation substantively, is allowable over Johnston in 
view of Maruno. 

In addition, claim 48 has been amended to include the limitations of former claims 51, 53 

and 55: 

5 1 : the system is a computer program 

53: in the step of choosing, the feature associated with a system user includes at least a 
portion of one of the system user's head or face. 

55: the video images from the video camera are formed by reflection of ambient light 
from objects in the video camera field of view including reflection from the feature associated 
with the system user. 

Applicants respectfully suggest that no prior art, or combination of prior art not requiring 
hindsight, teaches a system incorporating these features together with those previously set forth 
in claim 48. 
Amended Claim 52 

The Examiner rejected claim 52 as unpatentable over Johnston in view of Maruno in 
view of Dupouy (US 6,057,845). It will be appreciated that, in view of the fact that as shown 
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above amended claim 48 is not unpatentable over Johnston in view of Maruno, claim 52, which 
depends from amended claim 48, is not unpatentable over Johnston in view of Maruno in view of 
Dupouy. Accordingly, claim 52 should be allowed. 
Summary 

Claim 48, as amended, is allowable. 

a) Maruno does not disclose generating an input signal in response to the location of a 
feature in a video image being confined to a region defined by a radius for a defined period of 
time. 

b) In addition, Johnston does not disclose determining the location of the feature in the 
video image at a given time by correlating greyscale intensities of pixels in trial subimages of the 
video image at the given time, with greyscale intensities of pixels in a subimage including the 
chosen feature in the video image at a previous time, and selecting the trial subimage of the 
video image at the given time with the highest correlation to the subimage including the chosen 
feature in the video image at the previous time. 

c) In addition, claim 48 has been amended to incorporate the limitations of former 
dependent claims 51, 53 and 55 that the system is a computer program, the feature associated 
with the user includes at least a portion of the system user's head or face, and the video images 
from the video camera are formed by reflection of ambient light from objects in the video camera 
field of view including reflection from the feature associated with the user. No prior art, or 
combination of prior art not requiring hindsight, teaches a system incorporating these features 
and those set forth above. 

Claim 52 is allowable. It depends from allowable amended claim 48. 

Previously-Submitted Supplemental Information Disclosure Statements 

Applicants have previously submitted a Information Disclosure Statement on January 10, 
2002, and Supplemental Information Disclosure Statements on January 25, 2002 and March 29, 
2002. The Examiner considered the initial IDS in connection with the initial Office Action 
herein. Applicants called the two Supplemental Disclosure Statements to the attention of the 
Examiner on September 6, 2005 in connection with the filing of the Request for Continued 
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Examination (RCE). However, Applicants have not received any indication that the Examiner 
has considered the two Supplemental Information Disclosure Statements. 

Copies of the Supplemental Information Disclosure Statements are submitted herewith. 
Applicants respectfully request both be considered. Their initial submission was timely. 



In view of the foregoing amendments and remarks, Applicants consider the Response 
herein to be fully responsive to the referenced Office Action, and respectfully submit that the 
pending claims are in condition for allowance. Early and favorable reconsideration is therefore 
respectfully solicited. If there are any remaining issues or the Examiner believes that a telephone 
conversation with Applicants' attorney would be helpful in expediting the prosecution of this 
application, the Examiner is invited to call the undersigned at 617-832-1 118. Should an 
extension of time be required, Applicants hereby petition for same and request that the extension 
fee and any other fee required for timely consideration of this application be charged to Deposit 
Account, No. 06-1448. 



CONCLUSION 



Respectfully submitted, 



Date: May 16, 2006 
Customer No: 25181 
Patent Group 
Foley Hoag, LLP 
155 Seaport Blvd. 
Boston, MA 02210-2600 



Attorney for Applicants 
Tel. No. (617) 832-1118 
Fax. No. (617) 832-7000 



Stephen B. Deutsch, Reg. No. 46,663 
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Computers Seeing People 



Articles 



Irfan A. Essa 



■ AI researchers are ii i terested in building intelligent 
machines that can interact with them as they 
interact with each other. Science fiction writers 
have given us the:;* goals in the form of hal in 
2001: A Space Ody<sey and Commander Data in 
Star Trek: The Next ( feneration. However, at present, 
our computers are deaf, dumb, and blind, almost 
unaware of the env l onment they are in and of the 
user who interacts 'vith them. In this article, I pre- 
sent the current stiite of the art in machines that 
can see people, recognize them, determine their 
gaze, understand their facial expressions and hand 
gestures, and interpret their activities. I believe 
that by building machines with such abilities for 
perceiving, people irill take us one step closer to 
building hal and Commander Data. 

~T% uilding machines that can see has been 
r\ one of the most exciting and challenging 
JlJ research quest * of the last 30 years. Much 
effort has been expended on "automatic 
deduction of structure of a possibly dynamic 
•three-dimensional world from two-dimension- 
al images" (Nalwa 1 993). There has been con- 
siderable progress in the areas of object recog- 
nition, image understanding, and scene 
reconstruction from single and multiple 
images. This progress, coupled with the 
improvements in c omputational power, has 
prompted a new research focus of making 
machines that can see people; recognize them; 
and interpret their gestures, expressions, and 
actions. In this article, I present methods that 
give machines the ability to see people, under- 
stand their actions, and interact with them. I 
present the motivating factors behind this 
work, examples of how such computational 
methods are developed, and their applications. 

The basic reason f or providing machines the 
ability to see people really depends on the task 
we associate with .a machine. An industrial 
vision system aimed at extracting defects on an 
assembly line need not know anything about 
people. Similarly, a computer used for e-mail 
/ /~ N and text writing need not see and perceive the 
user's gestures and expressions. However, if our 
interest is to build intelligent machines that 



can work with us, support our needs, and be 
our helpers, then these machines should know 
more about who they are supporting and help- 
ing. If our computers are to do more than sup- 
port our text-based needs such as writing 
papers, creating spreadsheets, and communi- 
cating by e-mail, perhaps taking on the role of 
being a personal assistant, then the ability to 
see a person is essential. Such an ability to per- 
ceive people is something that we take for 
granted in our everyday interactions with each 
other. This ability to perceive people and inter- 
act with them naturally is essential as we move 
toward building machines like hal in 2001: A 
Space Odyssey and Commander Data in Star 
Trek The Next Generation. 

At present, our model of a machine, or more 
specifically of a computer, is something that is 
placed in the corner of the room. It is deaf, 
dumb, and blind and has no sense of the envi- 
ronment around it or of a person near it. We 
communicate with this computer using a cod- 
ed sequence of tappings on a keyboard. Imag- 
ine a computer that knows you are near it, 
knows you are looking at it, and knows who 
you are and what you are trying to do. Such 
abilities in a computer are hard to imagine, 
unless it has an ability to perceive people. 
Research in speech recognition has made con- 
siderable progress toward perception of human 
speech (see Cole et al. [1995] for a survey). 
Commercial systems capable of word spotting 
and recognition of continuous speech are now 
available. Analysis of the video signal to per- 
ceive people has become a challenging and 
exciting research avenue for the field of com- 
puter vision, resulting in significant progress in 
the recent years. 

To make machines that see people, the com- 
puter must first determine if someone is near it 
(where) and count how many people are in its 
field of view. The next step is to identify who 
the people are. After the computer has identi- 
fied the people, it can interpret facial expres- 
sion, hand gestures, and body language to 
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determine what the people want or are doing 
in the scene and why. In the upcoming sec- 
tions, I present the approaches to determine 
where, how many, who, what, and why with 
reference to people in a scene. The answer to 
each question is not possible independently, 
and each question depends on the other as dic- 
tated by the situation. Before getting into 
details, I briefly discuss the applications of 
such a technology. 

Applications 

Applications of computer vision methods 
aimed specifically at seeing people are many 
and encompass several different areas. 

Effective human-computer interaction 
(HCI): Imagine computers that interact with 
you as we interact with each other, using speech 
and gestures. Such computers will know when 
you are looking at them, will be able to detect 
where you are pointing, and will interpret your 
gestures. These types of gestural interface are an 
integral part of a growing trend toward more 
human-centered interfaces in HCI research. 
Specific applications for this technology arise in 
areas where traditional interfaces such as the 
keyboard and mouse are not effective. Such 
techniques will allow us to move toward more 
noninvasive and unencumbered interfaces that 
allow for interactive visualization of multidi- 
mensional scientific data and user-centered 
direct interaction with virtual environments. 

Smart and interactive environments: 
Machines that can see will aid us in developing 
smart rooms, rooms that know who is where and 
what they are doing. Such rooms can help mon- 
itor children, senior citizens, or physically chal- 
lenged individuals and provide assistance and 
care as needed (Peritland 1996). These types of 
system and the related interfaces could become 
a part of our daily activities. 

Surveillance and security: A more tradition- 
al application of this work is surveillance and 
security. Face recognition has become quite a 
useful technology in the security industry, 
where access is allowed based on facial identity. 
Systems that automate searches of mug-shot 
databases to aid in CTirninal identification are 
being considered. Recently, work aimed at 
recognition of human actions promises great 
help for active surveillance applications. 

Entertainment, education, and training: 
Two areas of recent rapid growth are education 
and entertainment. Computer vision methods 
for noninvasive tracking and interpretation of 
human activities can revolutionize various 
aspects of these areas too. An intelligent tutor 
that can see will be far more responsive to the 



needs of its student if the tutor can judge by the 
actions and moods of the student whether 
he/she is confused, frustrated, or confident. 
Similarly, the development of complex environ- 
ments for gaming and training will rely on the 
recognition and interpretation of actions and 
intentions of the user. A system that under- 
stands motions can aid in training for sports 
and teaching dance. 

Video conferencing arid model-based cod- 
ing: Analysis and recognition of facial actions, 
gestures, and body language, especially with 
model representations of actions, would be use- 
ful for symbolic compression of video data. 
Vision-based methods for extracting spatiotem- 
poral procedural information of hand gestures, 
body movements, and facial expressions will 
aid in the development of model-based video 
coding methods. With these methods, low-bit- 
rate videophones and model-based coding sys- 
tems can be developed. The Moving Picture 
Experts Group (MPEG) (1999) community is 
already looking into these issues (see 
MPEG.org). 

Digital libraries and video-image annota- 
tions: Automatic content-based annotation of 
images and video is an important application, 
especially as the amount of digital content 
grows at an exponential rate. Because a sizable 
portion of these data are about people, 
machines that can recognize people and their 
activities in images and video will play a signif- 
icant role in the automatic annotation of these 
data. 

Human augmentation and wearable com- 
puting: Systems that can interpret activities of 
the people in an environment could provide 
invaluable assistance to hearing-impaired or 
visually impaired individuals by translating the 
missing communication modality into a 
modality that they can directly understand. For 
example, a seeing computer might describe the 
body language of a conversational partner to a 
visually impaired individual through an ear- 
phone. The technology could also allow the 
impaired individual to communicate more 
effectively, for example, by translating sign lan- 
guage into spoken English (Starner 1995). This 
form of intelligence driven by perceptual pro- 
cessing and aimed primarily at augmenting 
users, is becoming an important and challeng- 
ing research area, especially as computers are 
taking on newer "roles," for example, wearable 
computing and affective computing (Wearable 
1999; Picard 1998). 

In the upcoming sections, I discuss the vari- 
ous aspects of research in computer vision that 
will play an essential role in the building of 
machines that can see people. 
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Is Someone There? Where? 
(Looking for People) 

The first step tcuvard building computers that 
are aware of peo ::>le around them is to provide 
them with the ab ility to ask, Is someone there? 
Where? What is v ieir location? Where are they 
looking? This is nchieved by various methods, 
each varying in detail and function. The most 
common approaches include subtracting sim- 
ple backgrounds, looking for specific color fea- 
tures, tracking motions, detecting changes, 
looking for faces, and tracking heads to deter- 
mine a pose. I discuss these methods briefly 
here. First, I address methods for tracking 
whole bodies fiom imagery, then I present 
methods for tracking heads and determining 
head pose. Whole-body-tracking methods 
determine where people are, and head-track- 
ing methods extinct where people are looking. 

People Tracking 

The simplest me :hods for tracking people in a 
scene are based on image differencing. In these 
methods, the beckground image is acquired 
and stored before the person enters the scene. 
The person is then segmented in the image by 
subtracting each new incoming image with 
the stored backgiound image, which extracts a 
silhouette of a moving person. A more general 
method for tracking people using this type of 
background subtraction requires modeling the 
scene as a set of distinct classes, including a 
background class and several classes that cover 
the person in the foreground. 

The pfinder system uses background and 
foreground classes to distinguish between the 
foreground silhouette and the fixed back- 
ground (Wren et al. 1997). This operation pro- 
vides the system ;vith a background class while 
the person is modeled as a connected set of 
blobs in the foreground, each connected set 
defining a class. Lich blob has spatial (x, y) and 
color (Y, U, V) properties. In each image of the 
scene, every pixel must belong to one of the 
classes. A representation of flesh colors is also 
encoded to aid In tracking hands and face. 
These blob features allow tracking of a person's 
hands and head from low-resolution imagery 
in real time. To aid in tracking, a low-level 
description of a model of a person— hands are 
on the sides, and the head is the highest point 
of the moving blobs — is also used. The approx- 
imate hand positions extracted in this way are 
used for static gesture recognition. Recent 
extensions to color-tracking methods include 
developing Gaussian mixture models of color 
space to extract flesh tones in the scene. 

The basic limitation of the color-based track- 



ing methods is the inherent limitations result- 
ing from the use of color as a metric. Although 
skin color is a reliable feature for distinguish- 
ing between other parts of a person and the 
hands and face, it has serious problems when 
users wear skin-colored clothes or short- 
sleeved shirts and shorts. This limitation is 
addressed by combining various measure- 
ments, as discussed later. 

A major advantage of such color-based fore- 
ground-background segmentation systems is 
that they can run in real time on simple desk- 
top computers, allowing for easy development 
of simple systems for tracking people. Such 
color-based tracking systems have been 
demonstrated live during conferences and 
exhibitions (Darrell et al. 1998; Mase 1993a). 
However, a significant limitation still exists 
that current desktop computers barely allow 
for full-frame video capture (30 frames a sec- 
ond, 640 x 480 pixel resolution) in real time. 
Most color-tracking systems run at 10 frames a 
second on a 320 x 240 image and are sufficient 
for tracking people that don't move too fast. 

Another limitation of using a single-camera 
system running a color-based blob tracker is 
that it requires a well-calibrated three-dimen- 
sional (3D) environment for 3D tracking of the 
user. This is addressed by running the same 
blob tracker on two different cameras and 
extracting positions of the person in 3D using 
image correspondences, triangulation, and 
camera-to-camera calibration. A wide-baseline 
stereo camera system can be Used to self-cali- 
brate such a scene, and then stereo matching 
can be used to track a person in real time. 
However, it should be obvious that color-track- 
ing methods cannot directly be extended to 
track multiple people. 

Reliable tracking of multiple people is 
achieved by implementing simple background 
subtraction techniques in a well-constrained 
and calibrated closed-world environment. In 
the kidsroom environment (Bobick et al. 
1997), a complete domain of the scene being 
observed is defined, and then silhouettes are 
tracked over time. With simple metrics of 
velocity, occlusions are resolved. The domain 
and the storyboard of an interactive entertain- 
ment space are used to determine and control 
the activities of the participants (users) to aid 
in tracking. 

In addition to the color-based methods, sev- 
eral other methods have been proposed. These 
methods use a detailed a priori structure of the 
person being tracked. Similar to the methods 
discussed earlier, these methods also extract 
image features — silhouettes, color, • and 
edges— from a scene to aid in tracking people. 
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with the 
ability to ask, 
Is someone 
there? Where? 
What is their 
location? 
Where are 
they looking? 
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Baumberg and Hogg (1994) present methods 
for using simple models and active contour 
representations to locate and track people. Bre- 
gler and Malik (1998) present a feature-based 
tracking method coupled with a kinematic 
model of a walking person to track people. 
Gavrila and Davis (1996) present a method for 
tracking people from multiple views. These are 
more robust tracking techniques compared to 
the simple color-based tracking methods. In 
addition, these model-based methods are also 
more accurate at characterizing the motions. 
However, these methods are also more compu- 
tationally complex and require special hard- 
ware to achieve real-time performance. 

Finding Faces 

With the methods described earlier, people are 
located by simply looking for specific colors or 
detecting a change in an image. There is no 
real notion of a person, except when defined a 
priori to aid in tracking. 

A completely different type of method 
aimed at locating people uses an a priori model 
of a face and its features to search for a face 
over the whole image. These methods use fea- 
tures associated with facial shape to determine 
the number of faces in a scene (Boluja and 
Kanade 1998a, 1998b; Colmenarez and Huang 
1997; Lueng, Burl, and Perona 1995; Moghad- 
dam and Pentland 1995; Turk and Pentland 
1991). The techniques that are used in these 
methods are similar to the ones used in face- 
recognition methods and are discussed later. 

These methods are not yet fast enough for 
real-time tracking and are presented mostly as 
a way of extracting faces from static and com- 
plex scenes. A real benefit of these systems is 
that most of these methods are reliable for 
locating multiple people in a scene. The 
increase in available computation power will 
allow for real-time application of these meth- 
ods. These methods can be combined with the 
color-tracking or motion-change-detection 
algorithms to reduce the search space, as dis- 
cussed later. These systems might serve as a 
precursor to the face-recognition system that 
answers the question, Who is in the scene? 

Head-Pose Tracking 
Determining where a person is and where a 
person is looking is extremely important for 
development of systems that are aware of peo- 
ple and are able to recognize the person's face 
and expressions. Most techniques for expres- 
sion tracking and face recognition work reli- 
ably only for small head motions. This limita- 
tion reduces the applicability of these methods, 
and consequently, head tracking has become 



an increasingly important fesearch topic. 

Head tracking can be achieved by observing 
a set of features on a face or warping a template 
of a face to match the transformations of the 
face as it moves. All the problems inherent in 
head tracking and pose determination are the 
same as in determining the orientation of an 
object for object recognition. Methods that 
attempt to extract complete 3D structure of 
the face from visible features to methods that 
match image templates with affine transforma- 
tions have been developed. Azarbayejani et al. 
(1993) present a recursive estimation method 
for extracting structure and motion of a head 
by tracking smali facial features such as the 
corners of the eyes or mouth. However, 
because of its dependence on feature tracking, 
its applicability is limited to sequences in 
which the same points were visible over most 
of the image sequence. 

Black and Yacoob (1995) have developed a 
regularized optical-flow method that uses an 8- 
parameter 2D affine model of flow that yields 
good results for pose estimation. However, the 
use of a planelike 2D model limits accurate 
tracking to medium-size head motions, and the 
method can fail for very large head rotations. 

Robust head tracking requires a technique 
that can be characterized as motion regulariza- 
tion or flow regularization (Essa et al. 1996). In 
this technique, flow between two frames is 
computed, and the rigid motion of the 3D- 
head model that best accounts for this com- 
puted flow is used as an estimate of head 
motion. The results of this model-based track- 
ing are shown in figure 1, which shows five 
frames from a long sequence of a person mov- 
ing his head. 

Combining People Tracking 
with Face Finding 

Robust methods for .tracking multiple people 
using multiple cameras are also being devel- 
oped. These methods rely on combining meth- 
ods for color- and silhouette-based tracking 
with face-detection methods. Stillman, Tana- 
wongsuwan, and Essa (1999) present a robust 
real-time method for tracking multiple people 
with multiple cameras. In this method, both 
static cameras and pan-tilt-zoom (PTZ) cam- 
eras are used to extract visual attention in the 
environment. The PTZ camera system uses face 
recognition (described in the next section) to 
register people in the scene and lock on to 
these individuals. A commercially available 
face-recognition system (Visionics 1997) that 
runs in near real time on a Pentium PC is used 
for face tracking and identification. This com- 
mercial system uses the video signal from the 
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PTZ cameras to f nd a face and adjusts the visu- 
al foveation process of the PTZ camera. 

The static camera system provides a global 
view of the envi ronment and is used to read- 
just tracking when the PTZ cameras lose their 
targets. The system works well even when peo- 
ple occlude one another. The underlying visual 
processes rely on color segmentation using 
blob tracking, movement tracking, and shape 
information to locate target candidates. Color- 
indexing and motion-tracking modules help 
register these candidates with the system, 
allowing for robust tracking. Results of this sys- 
tem are shown in figure 2 for tracking a face 



using a single camera. The multiple-camera, 
multiple-people tracking system is described in 
figures 3 and 4. A distinctive advantage of this 
type of foveation mechanism is that in addi- 
tion to a good estimate of the location of the 
person and his/her face, the system acquires a 
higher-resolution image of the face that can 
help with recognition or expression tracking. 

Darrell et al. (1998) also present a method 
that combines face tracking (Rowley, Baluja, 
and Kanade 1998a) with color tracking to set 
up a multimodal system for tracking and iden- 
tifying people. 
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Figure 3. Results of a Multiple-People, Multiple-Camera Tracking. 
A. Two people entering a scene are tracked as they move around. B. The two people occlude each < 



Who Is It? (Recognizing People) 

Over the past 30 years, extensive research has 
been conducted by psychophysicists, psychol- 
ogists, neuroscientists, and engineers on vari- 
ous aspects of face recognition by humans and 
machines (see Bruce [1988] and Ellis et al. 
[1986] for review of work on human percep- 
tion of faces). The earliest work on machine 
recognition of faces appeared in the mid- 
1970s, when typical pattern-classification 
techniques were used to measure and compare 
facial-feature attributes for recognition (Kanade 
1977). Not much work appeared in this area 
until the 1990s when the availability of 
increased computational power, coupled with 
a commercial demand of face-recognition sys- 
tems, made the problem computationally 
viable and commercially exciting. 

At present, face recognition is perhaps the 
most widely studied topic in the vision com- 
munity. It has the distinct privilege of being 
the first application of computer vision to be 
commercialized that is not related to industrial 
machine vision. At last count, there were 19 
commercial ventures attempting to bring face- 
recognition applications to the public (Face 
1999). 

The last few years of increased activity have 
seen progress in locating and segmenting a 
face in a complex scene; extracting features 
such as eyes, mouth, and nose; and recogniz- 
ing occlusions and changes in facial features 
with orientation, pose, and scale variability. It 
should be noted that all these problems are 
standard problems also addressed in the tradi- 
tional computer vision goal of object recogni- 
tion and are now being applied to the newer. 



domain of faces. The face-recognition domain, 
because of its inherent applications, has result- 
ed in significant advances in trie design of sta- 
tistical and neural network-based classifiers. 
Because of the existence of a large body of lit- 
erature on a machine-vision method for face 
recognition, my exposition of this area is brief. 
Interested readers are encouraged to peruse 
survey publications by Chellappa, Wilson, and 
Sirohey (1995) and Samal and Iyengar (1992). 

Pattern-Recognition 
Methods for Face Recognition 
As stated earlier, face-recognition methods 
have resulted in significant developments in 
various pattern-recognition methods. Recent- 
ly, a need for a suitable representation for 
detection and recognition of faces from images 
has generated renewed interest in Karhunen- 
Loeve expansion methods (Kirby and Sirovich 
1990; Sirovich and Kirby 19S7). Karhunen- 
Loeve expansion methods, also known as prin- 
cipal component analysis (PGA) methods, are 
widely used in the pattern-recognition area. 

A PCA-based method called eigenfaces 
(Moghaddam and Pentland 1995; Pentland, 
Moghaddam, and Starner 1994; Turk and Pent- 
land 1991) for face recognition has shown very 
high recognition accuracy (around 95 percent) 
using databases of more than 7 S00 face images 
of about 3000 people. In this method, faces are 
aligned with each other and <reated as high- 
dimensional pixel vectors from which eigen- 
vectors (called eigenfaces) and eigenvalues are 
computed. These eigenvectors represent the 
principal components; therefore, the eigenval- 
ue decomposition method allows for represent- 
ing the probe face by a small uumber (some- 
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Left PTZ Camera 



Figure 4. Views from Two Static Cameras (Left and Right) Showing the Result from the Person-Detection System. 
Also shown are views from the two pan-tilt-zoom (PTZ) cameras placed in the front of the room. A triangulatiai process 
is used to decide the scale factor (that is, the distance from a person to the PTZ camera). 



times 100) of expansion coefficients, which 
are then used in recognition. The alignment 
of all the faces is done automatically by using 
a similar representation for facial features 
(eyes, nose, and mouth). Several extensions to 
these methods have recently been 
proposed (Etemad and Chellappa 1994; Swets 
and Weng 1996). 

Another popular method relies on collaps- 
ing the variances in facial images to extract 
face descriptors called image graphs. In these 
graphs, facial features are described as a set of 
wavelet components. Image graphs are 
extracted by generating a bunch graph, which 
is constructed from a small set of sample 
image graphs. Comparison of this image 
graph between images yields recognition of 
facial images (Kruger, Potzsch, and von der 
Malsburg 1997; Wiskot et al. 1997). This work 
extends the work of Manjunath, Chellappa, 
and von der Malsburg (1992) that uses Gabor 
wavelet decomposition and that of Landes et 
al. (1993) that uses dynamic link architecture 
(DLA). Impressive results for recognition of 
faces from different viewpoints are reported. 

In addition to classical pattern-recognition 
methods, much work exists on applications of 
neural networks for face recognition. Rowley, 
Baluja, and Kanade (1998a, 1998b) present 
good results for face detection using retinally 
connected neural nets that examine small 
windows of an image and decide whether 
each window contains a face. They use multi- 
ple neural nets and have shown reliable results 
with large variations in pose. Brunelli and 
Poggio (1993) present a different method 
using a hyperbf network for recognition of a 
face. 

Because of the large body of work on face 
recognition in recent years, it is almost impos- 



sible to cover all the significant developments. 
However, it is important to observe that each 
system claims good results, and the authors 
freely discuss the strengths and weaknesses of 
each method. Until recently, there was no 
definitive way of comparing these results, 
which led to the Face Recognition Technology 
Program (FERET) evaluation sponsored by the 
United States Department of Defense. Phillips 
et al. (1998, 1997) present the methodology 
and the results of these tests. The FERET Pro- 
gram provides a methodology for reliable test- 
ing of different face-recognition systems over 
a large database (14,126 images of 1,199 peo- 
ple) collected independently. These tests are 
very successful in evaluating the state of the 
art in face-recognition methodologies and 
measure algorithmic performance over large 
databases. These tests rated the systems from 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
(Moghaddam and Pentland 1995; Pentland, 
Moghaddam, and Starner (1994), the Univer- 
sity of Maryland (Etemad and Chellappa 1996; 
Manjunath, Chellappa, and von der Malsburg 
1992), the University of Southern California 
(Kruger, Potsch, and von der Malsburg 1997; 
Wiskot et al. 1997), and Michigan State Uni- 
versity (Swets and Weng 1996) as very profi- 
cient in recognizing faces. 

Does that mean that face recognition is a 
solved problem? The evidence supports this to 
be true for face recognition in limited domains 
and applications with full frontal faces. 

Under constrained environments with full- 
frontal faces, there is every reason to expect 
these face-recognition systems to perform reli- 
ably. However, much research is still needed to 
resolve face recognition in unconstrained 
environments with variations in lighting, ori- 
entations, and changes in facial features. 
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What Do They Want or What 
Are They Doing? 
(Gesture, Expression, and 
Activity Recognition) 

Now, I present the methods for asking ques- 
tions of what is happening in an environment. 
I start with a discussion about recognizing 
facial expressions, then explore gesture recog- 
nition and interpretation of human activity. 

Facial Expression Recognition 
The psychology community has a large body 
of work on face perception and facial analysis. 
Perhaps the most important work in this area 
is the effort led by Ekman, and Friesen (1978), 
who produced a system for describing all visu- 
ally distinguishable facial movements called 
the facial action coding system (facs). In this 
system, each expression can be represented in 
terms of action units. It is believed that auto- 
matic recognition of facial expressions from 
images can be achieved by categorizing a set 
of predetermined facial motions, such as with 
facs, rather than determining the motion of 
each facial point independently. 

Yacoob and Davis (1994), Black and 
Yacoob (1995), and Mase (1993b) use the facs 
representation for recognition of facial 
expressions. Yacoob and Davis extend the 
work of Mase by detecting motion in six pre- 
defined and hand-initialized rectangular 
regions on a face and then use simplifications 
of the facs rules for the six universal 
expressions for recognition. The motion in 
these rectangular regions from the last several 
frames is correlated to the facs rules for recog- 
nition. Black and Yacoob extend this method 
further by using local parameterized models 
of image motion to handle large-scale head 
motions. These methods show about 89-per- 
cent accuracy in correctly recognizing expres- 
sions over their database of 105 expressions. 
They have also shown remarkable success at 
recognizing expressions from real video of 
people in television talk shows. These results 
are impressive considering the complexity of 
the facs model and the difficulty in measur- 
ing facial motion within small-windowed 
regions of the face. 

It has been argued that one of the main dif- 
ficulties these researchers have encountered is 
the complexity of describing human facial 
movement using facs. These limitations of 
facs as a representation of facial motion for 
automatic recognition have recently generat- 
ed a lot of discussion. National Science Foun- 
dation (NSF) workshops and the resulting 
reports on facial expressions discuss this issue 



in detail (Pelachaud, Badler, and Viaud 1994; 
Ekman et al. 1993). 

Essa and Pentland (1995, 1994) and Essa, 
Darrell, and Pentland (1994) undertake 
detailed experiments for measuring facial 
motion and report that it is important to move 
away from a static, dissect-every -change analy- 
sis of expressions. This extension toward a 
whole-face analysis of facial dynamics in 
motion sequences is even more significant for 
machine perception of facial motion. They 
have analyzed video data of facial expressions 
and then probabilistically characterized the 
facial muscle activation associated with each 
expression. This characterization is achieved 
using a detailed, physically bused dynamic 
model of the skin and muscle:* coupled with 
optimal estimates of optical flow in a feedback- 
controlled framework. A second, simpler repre- 
sentation that encodes the motion and veloci- 
ty in the image plane is also extracted. There 
are 2D spatiotemporal templates to represent 
facial expressions. 

This detailed analysis of video data yields 
two representations of facial motion that are 
then used to recognize facial expressions in 
two different ways. These extracted representa- 
tions are graphically shown in iigure 5. Both of 
these methods for recognition of facial expres- 
sions result in 98-percent accuracy over 52 
image sequences. However, these results are 
preliminary, and comparison vath other tech- 
niques is not possible withou t using all the 
proposed methods for facial-expression recog- 
nition on the same test set. A FERET type of 
initiative would be beneficial to this type of 
research. 

One of the major problems with these facial- 
expression techniques is that they do not run 
in real time or even at interactive rates. At pre- 
sent, the method that uses a dynamic physics- 
based model of the face is computation inten- 
sive. On a Silicon Graphics indy R5000 
180-megahertz machine, each frame takes 
about 15 seconds. The method that uses the 
2D spatiotemporal templates is much more 
efficient and runs about 5 frames a second (fps) 
(that is, 1 second of 160- x 1 20-resolution 
video at 15 fps would take 3 seconds after dig- 
itization). Using specialized hardware and 
multiple-processor Pentiums could aid in such 
computations. 

Essa, Darrell, and Pentland (1994) and Dar- 
rell, Essa, and Pentland (1996) present a 
method for facial tracking and interactive ani- 
mation of faces that runs in real time. The 
basic idea for this method is to do a fine- 
grained analysis of a subject's expression and 
then store the spatiotemporal representation 
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Figure 5. Determining Expressions from Video Sequences. 
A. Neutral: The surprise expression showing in the top row, and the smile-happiness expression showing in 
the bottom row. B. Expression: The model used for analysis synthesis. C. Model. D. The motion energy: Peak 
muscle actuation and motion energy are used for recognition of expressions (Essa and Pentland 1997). 



of this expression on a generic model of a face. 
Then simple visual measurements can be used 
to establish the relationship between an image 
and the dynamic motion parameters of the 
model. These simple visual measurements 
could be appearance and view based, feature 
based, blob based, or even motion based. 
These measurements are coupled with the 
parameters of the physics-based model using 
an interpolation process, resulting in a real- 
time, passive (that is, the observations drive 
the model) facial tracking and animation sys- 
tem (figure 6). In addition to tracking expres- 
sions using this method, hidden Markov mod- 
els (HMMs) could be used for recognition of 
expressions based on a similar set of visual 
measurements. 

It is important to note here that the previous 
methods are aimed at recognition of facial 
expressions. Because there is a known relation- 
ship between facial expression and human 
emotions (see Ellis et al. [1986], Bruce [1988], 
and Ekman and Friesen [1969]), it is foresee- 
able that such techniques can be used to recog- 
nize human emotions. Although the possibili- 
ties of developing such systems are both 
exciting and challenging (Picard 1998) and 
raise many intriguing social implications, not 
much work to date has been attempted to 
build and evaluate such a system. Building 
machines that can recognize emotions and 



read lips is an actual goal of the work on the 
recognition of facial expressions. 

Gesture Recognition 
There are many facets to modeling, tracking, 
and recognizing human gesture and body 
motion. For example, gestures can be made by 
hands, faces, or the entire body; have strong 
spatial and temporal characteristics; can be 
person or culture specific; can be tied to a lin- 
guistic basis or spoken conversations; or can be 
meaningful in their own right. For this reason, 
research in several domains (vision, AI, linguis- 
tics, biomechanics, and robotics) is relevant for 
automatic understanding of gestures. 

Many researchers in the vision community 
have attempted automatic gesture recognition 
and body tracking from video (Darrell, Essa, 
and Pentland 1996; Baumberg and Hogg 1994; 
Kakidiaris, Mataxas, and Bajcsy 1994; Rehg and 
Kanade 1994). In these efforts, pattern-recogni- 
tion methods are applied to extract spatiotem- 
poral codings from image streams for recogni- 
tion. Learning algorithms have also been used 
for interpretation of gestures (Starner, Weaver, 
and Pentland 1998; Yamato, Ohya, and Ishii 
1994). This area of research has been furthered 
by successful attempts at using appearance- 
based or view-based methods for tracking and 
recognizing human motion (Black and Jepson 
1996; Moghaddam and Pentland 1995). 
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Figure 6. Real-Time Tracking of Facial Movements. 
A. Complete system tracking eyes, mouth, eyebrows. B. Mimicking a smile expression. 



The importance of time in the analysis and 
recognition of hand and body movements has 
led to the use of HMMs for recognition after 
training on views of the model. For example, 
Yamato, Ohya, and Ishii (1994) studied the 
recognition of tennis strokes by training on 
time-sequential images of six different tennis 
shots. Starner, Weaver, and Pentland (1998) 
use HMMs for recognition of American Sign 
Language. Bobick et al. (1997) and Bobick and 
Wilson (1995) have shown a unique way of 
representing gesture that captures both the 
repeatability and variability of gestures in a 
training set of example trajectories of gesture 
states. 

Gesture understanding requires interpreta- 
tion of the spatiotemporal patterns extracted 
from video with the constraints imposed by 
the dynamic representation of human action 
and the linguistic context, if any, of such an 
action. To achieve such an understanding of 
human gestures, we need to develop a theory 
of human action that has an inherent compu- 
tational value. Essa and Pentland (1995) pre- 
sent a similar idea that relies on a computa- 
tional value for interpretation of facial 
expressions. In this approach, a reduced 
dimensional representation of facial action is 
developed by a causal reconstruction of how 
the scene was produced. This representation is 
achieved by coding facial movements from 
video in terms of muscle contractions and 
using an analysis-synthesis framework. A sim- 
ilar attempt at a preliminary extension of this 
method (framework) for whole-body actions 



by using a kinematic model of a human 
figure is presented by Brand and Essa (1995). 
Lakoff and Johnson's (l«i'KO) theory on 
metaphors for actions is used for empirically 
defining high-level human actions from low- 
level kinematic motions. 

Tracking three-dimensional human move- 
ments from video is far from a trivial problem 
because tracking generally is an undercon- 
strained problem, the data are noisy, and the 
measurements include several levels of nonlin- 
earity. Adding a layer of constraints imposed 
by the dynamic representation of human 
action and the linguistic conlext of the action 
should help with analysis and interpretation. 

If the interest is in recognizing and repre- 
senting higher-level human actions, we can 
gain insight from research on how humans 
express themselves and how they move. 
Unlike the machine-vision community, the 
linguistics community has b<;en studying the 
communicative aspects of gestures for many 
years (Kendon 1974; Ekman uid Friesen 1969; 
Efron 1941). Some recent work is aimed at 
understanding gestures in the context of com- 
munication, especially speech (McNeill 1992; 
Krauss, Morrel-Samules, and Colasante 1991; 
Cassell and McNeill 1990). We believe that this 
work provides us with at leE.st a preliminary 
understanding of communication through 
gestures and should provide mles to help with 
the interpretation of gestures. 

For more detailed analysis of human move- 
ment, we can rely on the biomechanics litera- 
ture that provides motion-capture data, force- 



plate data, and muscle-activation records. 
These data tell us how and why humans move 
in the ways they do. These data can be used to 
tune control algorithms for human motion 
and provide additional constraints on the can- 
didate descriptions for a motion sequence. 

In computer animation, researchers have 
explored (Hodgins 1998) the use of dynamic 
simulation as a technique for generating 
human motion for computer animation and 
virtual environments. These dynamic motion 
generators for human action can be extended 
to provide us with both a higher-level repre- 
sentation (behavior or activity level) and a 
lower-level description in space and time (joint 
angles, positions, and so on) for additional 
behaviors that are appropriate for any applica- 
tion domain. Additional behaviors such as sit- 
ting, walking, pointing, dancing, and gestur- 
ing will force us to address stylistic issues. 
Studying the use of this type of generated 
motion with an appearance- and motion- 
based extraction of events from video will 
yield interesting results. 

Activity Recognition 
As stated previously, computer vision is a criti- 
cal technology for creating systems that can 
interact naturally and intelligently with people. 
In addition to finding, tracking, and recogniz- 
ing people, we can use computer vision tech- 
niques to recognize human activities in an envi- 
ronment (Seitz and Dyer 1997; Bobick 1996; 
Polana and Nelson 1993). Such recognition of 
. human activities requires the study of the 
dynamic relationship between human motion 
and objects in the scene. Additionally, to 
address the issue of recognition of human 
actions and activities, it seems essential to 
develop an adaptive approach that uses context 
as a means of deciding the most appropriate 
representation that will be used for recognition. 

It seems apparent that understanding the 
dynamics of human motion is fundamental to 
solving action-recognition problems (see Ce- 
dras and Shah [1995] for a review). A common 
thread in much of the recent work in action 
recognition has been the use of HMMs as a 
means of modeling complex actions. Lately, 
there have been several contributions in the 
literature that offer new frameworks for activi- 
ty recognition. Specifically, Bregler (1997) eval- 
uates motion at graduated levels of abstraction 
by using a four-level decomposition frame- 
work that learns and recognizes human 
dynamics in video sequences. Although Bre- 
gler's method focuses on complex human 
motions, such as walking, Oliver, Pentland, 
and Berard (1997) present a system designed to 




assess interactions between people using 
Bayesian approaches. Bobick (1996) also pre- 
sents several approaches to the machine per- 
ception of motion and discusses the role and 
levels of knowledge in each. The framework 
proposed by Buxton and Gong (1995) uses 
Bayesian networks for surveillance activities in 
well-defined and constrained scenarios. 

Context management plays a critical role in 
this process by supplying, maintaining, and 
discovering information about the relation- 
ships between people and objects. Objects pro- 
vide clues about which human motions to 
anticipate, making them powerful tools for 
discriminating between actions and activities. 
Building a formal context model for people 
and their surroundings provides an architec- 
ture where acquired visual data can be 
warehoused, analyzed, and shared effectively. 

To address this issue, Moore, Essa, and Hayes 
(1999) are developing an object-oriented 
approach called objectspaces to encapsulate 
context into scene objects. Instead of making 
static assumptions about the contents of an 
image sequence, they attach regions in an 
image of a scene to virtual objects. A scene 
object is derived as an instance of a class type. 
For example, if the scene is an office environ- 
ment, classes would include desk, bookcase, 
and keyboard. All scene objects are provided 
with a priori information about the image 
regions they represent. By monitoring these 
regions, objects can develop an awareness of 
their features and can detect when their state 
changes. For example, if a person moves a book 
resting on a table by a few inches, the book 
object can determine that it has been moved 
and attempt to recalculate its new position. 
Additionally, each object understands complex 
actions that are indigenous to its class. For 
example, the book object stores a profile of two 
motion gestures — (1) page forward and (2) page 
backward — that it can identify by observing 
how humans interact with it. By evaluating 
these two actions over time, the book can 
decide if someone is quickly browsing through 
its pages or carefully studying every word. 
Tracking and motion analysis, which takes 
place in the extraction layer, is shared among 
objects representing scene articles and people. 
The scene's objects report their observations to 
a scene-level object, or scene layer, that catalogs 
all the activities taking place. This layer search- 
es for correlations between object interactions 
to classify particular activities or identify cer- 
tain human behaviors. 

To test these representations, experiments in 
natural environments, where people interact 
with their surroundings, are recorded. The first 
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Figure 7. Recognition of Activities 
around a Workstation. 



Using the ObjectSpace representation, objects are 
marked and their context established. Hands are 
tracked using color features, and activities are recog- 



experiment is based in a real office environ- 
ment equipped with typical objects and appli- 
ances. Objects in the scene and the action 
associations are predetermined. Testing on a 5- 
minute video sequence of a user interacting 
with different objects in the office scene, the 
system detected 92 percent of the events cor- 
rectly (figure 7). 

This type of research effort, which is aimed 
at the recognition of human activity, has 
many practical applications where passive, 
nonintrusive action recognition is desired, 
such as video surveillance and activity annota- 
tion. Moreover, work conducted in this area 
advances computer awareness, which is an 
essential step toward the building of intelli- 
gent machines that can perceive and commu- 
nicate with us naturally. 

Conclusions 

In recent years, there has been significant 
progress in the building of machines that are 
aware of the users who interact with them. The 
increase in computational power, combined 
with the multimedia capabilities of computers, 
has had a strong impact on the growth of this 
research area. Development of computer vision 
systems that are more than simple prototypes, 
and have applications beyond industrial 
vision, has been a boon for computer vision. In 
fact, it has resulted in a significant growth in 
computer vision research in recent years, most- 
ly supported by industrial funding in addition 



to the more traditional government funding. It 
is important to also note that current multime- 
dia computers are also making it very easy to 
develop vision-based systems for interaction. 
Applications of this type of computer vision 
research are many and far reaching. 

On a technical level, this domain of comput- 
er vision research has revived the concepts of 
pattern recognition for interpretation of a 
scene. Face-recognition methods are a perfect 
example of this revival and are aimed at the sta- 
tic interpretation of an image. In addition, 
some of the recent work in gesture and action 
recognition requires a study of dynamic signal 
and symbol interpretation. Research in several 
domains (vision, AI, linguistics, biomechanics, 
and robotics) is essential and relevant if we are 
interested in building machine; that can see us. 

These are indeed exciting e nd challenging 
problems and exciting and challenging times 
for research in computer vision. The day is not 
far away when our desktop computers will be 
able to see when we are looking at them. The 
next step toward building hal txid Commander 
Data is to make these systems cobust to varying 
conditions and responsive to us in real time. 
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A system has been developed that allows an indmdual to communicate w h a 
Macintosh computer solely through electrodes placed around h.s eyes. The use 
controls the cursor on the screen simply by moving h.s eyes and head. The user 
Sn spell out messages on the Macintosh, play t-c-tac-toe, and even play 
commercial video games by controlling the computer through the electrodes. 

1. INTRODUCTION 

We are interested in exploring new ways of controlling and interacting ^witt, the 
computer. In this paper we report on experiments to control a computer by utilmng 
eXical signals recorded through electrodes that are placed on the user s head 
next to the user-s eyes. Electrical signals generated by eye movements then are 
Converted ? to corresponding movements of a cursor located on the computer 
screen. 

2. BACKGROUND 

2 " 1 Vhe°MaKo^ program is run is well over 1,000 times more 

powerful than the original commercial Univac computer that was offered jn 1 951. 
and costs less than 1/1,000 as much in real dollars. The .mprovements and pnce 
cuts in computing power have been continuous over the last 40 years. 

What do we do with all of this increasing computer power, all of this capability? 
Much of the additional capability has been exploited to improve the human- 
computer interface, to make the computer easier to use, more responsive and 
more tightly coupled to the user. The increasing power has allowed for continuing 
rp^emennn interface design. In the 1950's. interaction with the njmi 
in the form of batch processing -- entering information on punch cards and paper 
tape. In the 1960's, time-sharing and interactive computing with character-oriented 
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terminals was developed. In the 1970's, we saw the introduction of the first 
personal computers, which were predominantly character-oriented but included 
some graphics and inputs through paddles and joysticks. In the 1980's, the 
graphical user interface using icons, graphics and a mouse or trackball for input 
became popular. In the early 1990's we are seeing a proliferation of new interface 
technologies: voice input, handwriting input, datagloves, goggles, and multimedia. 

The research described in this paper seeks to explore ways to expand the 
human-computer interface. In particular, we are interested in the use of electrodes 
for direct input of information into the computer. 

2.2. Electrophysiology Background 

There are many sources of electrical signals in the human body. Through 
electrodes, it is possible to measure signals from the heart (EKG), from skeletal 
muscles (EMG), and from the brain (EEG). 

When placed around the eyes in the work reported here, the electrodes 
measure the electro-oculographic potential (EOG), the variation in the standing 
potential between the retina and the cornea, which is a function of the position of 
the eye relative to the head. The potential difference measured between 
electrodes placed above and below the eye indicates the vertical position of the 
eye relative to the rest of the head. The potential difference between electrodes 
placed to the left and right of the eyes indicates the horizontal position of the eyes. 
For every degree of angle there is a change of approximately 20 microvolts in the 
signal. [1] Electrophysiology recordings around the eye have several uses. They 
are used to monitor eye movements, including eyeblinks [2], and are used in 
clinical work, such as in the diagnosis of vestibular disease [3]. 



3. RELATED WORK 



There are two areas of related work. The first area concerns other approaches 
to monitor eye movements. The second area concerns other approaches that use 
electrodes to control the computer directly. 

3.1. Eye tracking through cameras 

The most common method of tracking eye movements is by camera. The eye of 
the subject is illuminated by a low level infrared light while the eye area is 
monitored by an infrared sensitive video camera. A computer analyzes the image 
and finds the pupil of the eye, which appears dark in the illumination. The 
computer then calculates the pupil size and position coordinates relative to the 
camera. Potential application areas include monitoring customer responses to 
advertising, target tracking, virtual reality, and facilitating computer control by the 
* disabled. [4,5] 

3.2. Using EEG to control the computer 

A recent front page article in the New York Times [6] reported on various efforts 
, over the past decade to develop systems that can be controlled by users through 
o electrodes monitoring EEG ("brain waves"). Perhaps this could lead to the ideal 



system: DWIW - Do What I Wish. No need to type or use the mouse or even move 
your eyes. Your very wish is the computer's command. Unfortunately, this is not 
very easy to accomplish. 

Farwell and Donchin [7] developed a system for communicating with a 
computer through EEG. The subject stares at a letter in a grid. The computer 
repeatedly flashes columns and rows of the grid and determines the cell in which 
the subject is staring by analyzing the resulting EEG signal. 

Wolpaw et. al. [8] developed a system that allows the user to move a cursor in 
one direction up or down a screen by learning to change the mu rhythm amplitude. 
The mu rhythm is the component of the EEG signal between 8 and 12 Hz. 

Sutter has developed the most advanced system for controlling the computer 
through EEG. Sutter's system displays a grid of letters on the screen, each in turn. 
The system "is based on the fact that objects in the center of the field of vision 
generate a larger EEG response than those at the periphery." [9] Thus, the system 
monitors the EEG after each letter is displayed and determines which letter 
generated the largest EEG. This is the letter the user was looking at. Sutter 
developed the system as a way to help severely disabled people communicate. 



4. METHODS 

With our system, the user sits down in front of the computer. Five electrodes are 
placed on his head. An electrode is placed 1 cm. above the right eyebrow and 
another 2 cm. below the right eye. Electrodes are placed 2 cm. to the right and left 
of the outer canthi. A clip electrode is attached to the user's ear to serve as a 
ground. (See Figure 1) 





Figure 1 . Placement of electrodes. One more electrode is next to the left eye. 
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The leads from these electrodes are connected to two Grass 7P122B amplifiers, 
which amplify the signals by a factor of 5,000. The amplifier outputs are connected 
to an analog-to-digital board in a Macintosh computer. Currently we are using two 
different Macintosh systems: A GW Instruments A/D converter and data acquisition 
board in a Macintosh llfx computer, and a National Instruments A/D converter and 
data acquisition board in a Quadra 950 Macintosh computer system. 

Two different software systems have been developed. The first is a custom 
testbed environment. In one mode of this software, the incoming signals are 
displayed as if on an oscilloscope. We can try various signal conditioning and 
calibration schemes. One part of the program allows us to use the incoming 
signals to control the cursor on the screen to spell out messages. The user can 
move the cursor around the screen by moving his eyes and head (Figure 2). 




Figure 2. Controlling the cursor on the screen. 



In particular, the user can spell out a message by looking at letters in a grid 
(Figure 3) with no other input to the computer except what is coming through the 
electrodes. In the screen in Figure 3, the user is controlling the position of the 
black square cursor by moving his eyes and head. The machine is programmed 
so that if the cursor stays in a box for at least half of a second, then that letter is 
selected and is added to a message at the bottom of the screen! In the illustration, 
the user has spelled out "HELLO EVERYON" and is about to add the "E". 

Similarly, another part of the program allows the user to play tic-tac-toe with the 
computer by moving his eyes and head to look at the square where he wants to 
place an X or O. The square will be selected if the cursor remains in the square for 
sufficient time. 
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Figure 3. Spelling out a message on the screen. 



The second program is a utility developed by Aaron Walsh of Mantis Software 
that substitutes the values received from the analog to digital converter directly into 
the mouse coordinates in system memory. Thus the user can run standard 
Macintosh software by moving his eyes and head. This adds a new dimension to 
video games. For example, instead of using the mouse to drive the car in the video 
game, the user can drive it simply by looking to the left or right. 



5. RESULTS 

Half a dozen people have used the system during its development. A new user 
takes a few minutes to get used to the system and learns that the signal can be 
changed by moving the eyes while keeping the head relatively still or by moving 
the head while keeping the eyes relatively fixated or, more naturally, by a 
combination of eye movements and head movements. The signal indicates the 
relative position of the eyes in the head. The system basically tracks eye 
movements. However, nonlinearities or drifts in the signal can be accommodated 
by slight movements of the head. After a session or two the whole process 
becomes automatic (and fun!) and performance in spelling out messages is close 
to flawless. (A "delete key" in the grid even allows for error correction, if 
necessary.) In a preliminary attempt to measure best performance, a 20 character 
message was spelled out in 21 seconds. Part of the time in selecting a letter is 
required to sweep the cursor to the desired grid cell, part to hold the cursor in the 
cell long enough to specify the letter. 
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6. FUTURE WORK 

Work is proceeding on three fronts. We are exploring various options for 
miniaturizing the hardware required. Right now we are using rack mounted 
electrophysiology amplifiers, so we are tethered to stationary equipment. We are 
exploring options for portable, preferably wearable, amplifiers. We also are 
working on algorithms for dynamic calibration and tracking in the software to allow 
us to better and more accurately translate the electrical signals into cursor 
placement on the screen. Of course, we also are exploring application areas for 
this technology. Virtual reality, exploration of ultralarge databases, control of 
vehicles both simulated and real, video games, all seem likely candidates. 
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EagleEyes is a technology that allows a person to control the computer 
through electrodes by moving his or her eyes and head. EagleEyes works as a 
general mouse-replacement device on a Windows or Macintosh computer. 
EagleEyes allows people who have no voluntary muscle control below the neck 
and cannot speak to communicate through art, music, and by clicking out 
messages from choices on the screen. 

How does E a gleEves work? 

EagleEyes is based on measuring the EOG or electro-oculographic 
potential, a small electrical potential which indicates the position of the eye 
relative to the head. Surface electrodes are placed on the user's head, above 
and below one eye, and on the temples to the left and right of the eyes. The five 
electrodes are connected to two electrophysiological amplifiers which are 
connected to a data acquisition board in the computer. A program translates the 
signals received from the electrodes into the position of the cursor on the screen. 
When the user changes the position of the eyes relative to the head, the cursor 
moves. Basically, the cursor follows the location that the user is looking at on the 
screen. The eyes replace the mouse. Selection is made by holding the cursor in 
a small area of the screen for a short period of time, which causes a mouse click. 

Learning to use EaaleEves 

Using EagleEyes is an acquired skill. Boston College undergraduates 
learn to use the system well enough within an hour to use EagleEyes to spell out 
messages at the rate of one character every 2.5 seconds. People with profound 
disabilities can require much more time to learn to use the system. 

Who has used EaaleEves? 

Over the past two years we have been teaching some severely disabled 
children and young adults from the Greater Boston area on the technology. 
These children are able to "eye paint" (create "finger paintings" by moving their 
eyes), compose music, and run educational, entertainment, and communications 
software just by moving their eyes. We have had some exciting successes. We 
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have established our first satellite facility in Middleboro, Mass. Two students with 
severe cerebral palsy have advanced to the point where they currently are using 
EagleEyes for cognitive academic activities in their school programs. Both of 
these students now have EagleEyes systems in their homes. 

At the invitation of the California Pacific Medical Center in San Francisco 
we tried EagleEyes with ten people with ALS. In a 60 to 90 minute session each 
learned to use the system well enough to play video games (hit at least 7 out of 
10 aliens). Five learned to use EagleEyes well enough to spell out messages. 
One gentleman with advanced ALS spelled out the message "There is no way 
to the end of the journey but to travel the road that leads to it" 

Communicating through Painting and Eve Writing 

One of the first programs we use with children with disabilities is a 
custom-developed "paint" program that puts thick lines of color on the screen 
wherever the child moves the cursor by moving the eyes. These children are not 
able fingerpaint. We print out these "eye paintings" on a color printer and give 
them to parents to hang on their refrigerators or walls. Undergraduate assistants 
have learned to write out their names and other short messages with their eyes 
using the paint program. 

Communicating through Music 

The Axe is an interactive music program developed by Harmonix Music 
Systems, a spin-off of the MIT Media Lab. Through EagleEyes people can use 
The Axe to compose and play music in real time just by moving their eyes. 

Communicating through Language 

EagleEyes works with commercial communications programs, such as 
Speaking Dynamically. 

We have developed various spelling programs that allow people to use 
EagleEyes to spell out messages letter by letter. The appropriate spelling 
program to use depends on the person's skill in controlling the cursor through 
EagleEyes. A person with good control can use a a full 35 character keyboard 
on the screen. A person with poorer control might need a two-level system with 
six possible choices or a yes/no system with two choices at a time. 

Communicating with Mobile Devices 

We have developed and publicly demonstrated EagleEyes controllers for 
a toy car and for two powered wheelchairs. The idea is for the person to look in 
the direction where the mobile device is to move: up to go forward, left to go left, 
down to go backwards, right to go right, at an area in the middle to stop. One of 
the wheelchairs, Wheelesley, is an experimental robotic system with its own 
sensors and onboard computer that allow it to travel semi-autonomously and 
automatically avoid hitting obstacles. 
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Abstract 

In this paper, we introduce a novel computer input 
device capable of receiving input by processing the 
images of the scene viewed by a camera; i.e., there is 
no need for any physical contact. The user of this 
input device can use any part of his body to issue a 
computer command. The system described here is a 
cursor -positioning input device. In addition to 
Cursor-positioning commands, it also provides a simu- 
lated keyboard to allow users input text without using 
the physical keyboard. The system described here has 
been successfully built; our preliminary experience in 
using the system has been very encouraging. 



1: Introduction 

There are two ways in which an interactive user 
of a computer can give commands to his computer 

(a) Via an input device which needs to be physically 
touched by the user. 

(b) Via an input device which receives input with no 
physical contact. 

Devices in class (a) include: the keyboard, joys- 
lick, and mouse. These devices are widely used and 
have always been the principal sources of input to a 
computer system. The implementations (software and 
hardware) of these systems arc well understood. 

There are only two examples in class (b): the 
voice recognition and the eye-tracking systems. The 
input devices in this class are quite natural for us to 
use but the systems built so far arc quite limited. The 
cyc-lracking system is a cursor-positioning input dev- 
ice. It allows users to select computer commands by 



looking at the command in a display menu. Unfor- 
tunately, to a large extent this device is still an experi- 
mental system. The voice recognition device has been 
used more widely. It processes sound waves in order 
to recognize the input (command). Thus, the user 
issues die command by voicing it. While the user is 
reading the command the device processes the sound 
waves generated by the user in order to recognize the 
command. 

The computer input device presented in this 
paper is novel; it has been successfully built and is 
operational. The device is used to select a command 
that is displayed in a menu; the user interface incor- 
porates a window popup and menu pulldown system. 
Therefore, the system is a cursor-positioning input 
device (like a mouse or an eye-tracking system). The 
device can be regarded to be a system in class (b). It 
receives input through a camera; therefore, no contact 
with any physical device is required in order to issue a 
command. It determines what command is issued by 
processing the images viewed by the camera. The sys- 
tem achieves this in real lime by performing only sim- 
ple low-level image processing operations. All the 
hardware components of the device have been pur- 
chased off the shelf and so the cost of building the sys- 
tem has been very reasonable. The device introduced 
here is referred lo as vision-based input device. 

The user of the vision-based input device Can 
use any part of his body to issue a computer command. 
This makes the system potentially a valuable tool for 
medically impaired users of computers. The impor- 
tance of having computer input devices designed for 
disabled users of computers has been realized recendy; 
the "Rehabilitation Act" which was amended by the 
U.S. Congress to cater for disabled users of computers, 
attests to this (refer to [11 for an interpretation of the 
act). 
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The vision-based computer inpul device introduced 
here, has a great potential to be useful to physically 
disabled users of compters. The system can be used 
by people with different degrees of physical disability. 
This feature of the device is very significant since this 
will allow the system to be mass produced to lower the 
cost. Compared lo the eye-tracking and voice recogni- 
tion systems, the input device introduced here is very 
simple in both hardware and software. It is this simpli- 
city which makes the system attractive to us. 

2: Hardware 

The major components 0 f the vision-based input 
device are: a monitor, a simple image capturing board 
[2], a CCD camera, and Uic supporting software and 
programs which arc developed by us. These com- 
ponents are interfaced to a standard IBM compatible 
Personal Computer (a 286 system with 640 KBytes 
main memory) running under the DOS operating sys- 
tem. The PC used is self-contained (i.e., it has its own 
monitor, hard disk, ...). Therefore, there are two moni- 
tors in our current set up. One is referred to as the 
camera monitor which is used to display (lie images 
viewed by the camera and (he oilier is referred to as 
the PC monitor which is used to display tc*| and appli- 
cation menus. The set up is shown in Fig. 1. All the 
hardware components have been purchased off the 
shelf. Unlike other input devices designed for disabled 
users of computers, the vision-based device can be 
mass produced to lower the cost. It can be mass pro- 
duced because the system is not targeted at any partic- 
ular disability; it has the potential to be. useful to peo- 
ple with dificreni degrees of disability. 

3: The vision-based device 

When the vision-based device is in use, live 
Ijoxes arc displayed on the camera monitor together 
with the image sensed by the camera. These boxes arc 
displayed in a transparent form. Each box represents a 
cursor movement command (move up, move down, 
move right, move left, and select command). The 
function of the command that a box represents is 
identified by a symbol displayed inside the box: T for 
move up, I for move down, -> for move right, <- for 
move left, and SL for selecting a command (refer lo 
Fig, 1). 



The user can interactively select one of these 
five commands by moving and positioning a part of his 
body so that the image of thai part overlaps the box he 
wishes to Select (Fig. 1 shows an example in which a 
foot is used; it can be ANY part of the body). When a 
box is selected, the corresponding cursor movement 
command is executed on the PC monitor. The boun- 
dary of the selected box will change color highlighting 
the command box (see Fig. 1). For example, in order 
to move a cursor that is displayed on the PC monitor 
up, the user has to position the image of a part of his 
body so that the image of that part overlaps the box 
that represents the "move up" command (i.e., first 
box from the left that is displayed on the camera moni- 
tor — sec Fig. 1). The cursor will slop moving when 
the image of the part of the body that is used to select 
the command is removed from the command box. In 
this way, the user can select any command within an 
application menu displayed on the PC or the camera 

Elsewhere |3| we have reported how DOS com- 
mands arc issued using our vision-based input device 
and showed the DOS command menus of our system. 
The DOS commands arc under the command box 
comd as submenus (refer to Fig, 1). Details on how 
DOS commands arc selected using the vision-based 
input device can be found in [3J. 

4: A simulated keyboard 

The system also provides a simple simulated 
keyboard which enables the user to input characters 
widiout using the computer keyboard. The keyboard 
is displayed on die frame buffer of the image capturing 
board; thus it appears on the camera monitor. The 
simulated keyboard has a tree structure. Since the lay- 
out of Die simulated keyboard is multi-level, the com- 
plete character set cannot be viewed in one place. 
However, the user can easily follow the hierarchy of 
die tree by clwosing Die desired tree path which con- 
tains the character (letter, digit. ...) he wishes lo select. 
The structure of the simulated keyboard is shown par- 
tially in Fig. 2 through Fig. 5. Fig. 2 shows the lop 
level of the simulated keyboard; this will be displayed 
on the camera monitor when it is activated. At this 
level, if the user selects the command Exit, the simu- 
lated keyboard will be exited {i.e., the main menu of 
the input device will be activated). The command 
Erase deletes the last character keyed in. Space is 
used to key in the space character. 



Return is the new line character. Other contains all the 
punctuation symbols as its children. Digit contains the 
numeral symbols (0 to 9) as its children. Finally, 
Letter contains all the alphabet set as its children (A to 
Z and a to 2). Fig. 3 shows the children of Letter, this 
menu will be displayed on the camera monitor when 
Later is selected. At this level, if Exit is selected, the 
system will display the previous level of the tree (i.e., 
it displays Fig. 2). The children of box 'A — E' are 
the characters A to E as shown in Fig. 4. Similarly, the 
children of box 'E — /' are die characters £ to I as 
shown in Fig. 5. The remaining children of Letter are 
the rest of the alphabet character set (not shown in die 
figures). 

The same technique is used to provide other 
symbols (digits, punctuations, ...). 

5: Using the simulated keyboard 

As an example, suppose the user of the system 
wishes to use the simulated keyboard 10 key in charac- 
ters. When the vision-based device is first activated, 
the main menu (shown in Fig. I) will be displayed on 
the PC monitor. The user then selects the. command 
kbd (the box on the far right of the PC monitor). This 
activates the simulated keyboard. The menu shown in 
Fig. 2 will be displayed on the camera monitor. Sup- 
pose the user wislics to key in the character 'F\ He 
would move the image of a part of his body so that the 
image of that pan overlaps the box named Letter, i.e.. 



he selects Leiier. The system will display the menu 
shown in Fig. 3. The user now needs lo select the box 
named '£■—•/'; when selected, the system will display 
the menu shown in Fig. 5. Finally, he selects the box 
named F; when selected, the character will be 
displayed oh the PC monitor to show the selection. In 
this way the user can key in any characters. This may 
appear to be too troublesome, but it is quite easy to use 
in practice. With only three strokes the user can select 
any letter he wishes to key in. 

It is important lo note that although the vision- 
based input device provides a simulated keyboard, it is 
intrinsically a Cursor-positioning input device. 
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Abstract 

Personal computers have potential possibility 
as a tool for aiding users who have disabilities. 
Though many computer input devices for the 
use of the handicapped have been developed, 
they do not work well when they are set away 
from the user or in aslant. We have developed 
a head-controlled pointing device that trans- 
lates handicapped person's movements into di- 
rect movements of the computer's cursor by 
measuring several color markers on the user's 
head. For sensitivity tuning of the cursor move- 
ment and coordinate transformation, the neu- 
rofuzzy GMDH (Group Method of Data Han- 
dling) is employed, whose building blocks are 
represented by RBFs. A heuristic model se- 
lection criterion called "Distorter" is employed 
to determine the optimum number of layers 
in neurofuzzy GMDH. The click motion is re- 
placed with opening the mouth. The software 
is developed for the use of almost all MS- 
Windows95 application programs. 



1 Introduction 

Personal computers have potential possibility 
as a tool for aiding users who have disabilities. 
The spread of the internet has brought about 
opportunities for increasing technical knowl- 
edge and presenting art, literature, computer 
software and other types of materials. 

Recently, the pointing devices such as the 
mouse, trackball and slidepad play an impor- 
tant role under the Graphical User Interface 
(GUI) of Operating System (OS). For example, 
most Windows program can be operated by us- 
ing the keyboard and mouse. Head-controlled 
interfaces provide an alternative method to 
accessing a computer and have been benefi- 
cial for some individuals with impaired upper- 
extremity control caused by spinal cord injury 
degenerative muscular conditions, or cerebral 
palsy. Many head-controlled interfaces such 
as HeadMaster (Prentke Romich Company), 
HeadMouse (Origin Instrument Corp.) and 
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TRACKER (Madenta Communication Inc.) 
for use by the handicapped has been developed. 
These pointing devices translate movement of 
the users' forehead into direct movement of the 
computer's cursor by using supersonic wave, 
optical or laser sensors. 

The control unit or sensor of laser must be 
centered on top of and in the same vertical 
plane as the CRT. If not, cursor may not move 
according to the movement of user's head. Fur- 
thermore, the marker may disappear if the con- 
trol unit or sensor is placed away from the CRT 
or aslant by a bedridden user. 

We propose a new type of pointing de- 
vice which tracks the cursor without using 
band, where the neurofuzzy (NF-)GMDH [13- 
16] is adapted for the coordinate transforma- 
tion, whose building blocks axe represented by 
RBF networks [10,11,17]. A heuristic model 
selection criterion [16] called "Distorter" is 
employed to determine the optimum number 
of layers in NF-GMDH. The user can place 
the camera arbitrarily and the cursor move- 
ment sensitivity is adjusted as the user likes. 
The click motion is replaced with opening the 
mouth. The software is developed for the use 
of almost all MS-Windows95 application pro- 

2 Equipments 

The system consists of a CCD camera, 
Color Multi Tracker (Emtech Inc.), a moni- 
tor and a personal computer. The computer is 
connected to the tracker by a GP-IB (General 
Purpose Interface Board). The measured data 
is transferred to the computer and the cursor 
is displayed on the CRT. Following the move- 
ment of the head, the cursor moves, and the 




Figure 1: System configuration 



click and drag functions are also realized. Fig.l 
shows the system configuration. 

We develop the system by Microsoft Vi- 
sual C++ Version 4.0 Standard Edition, BOR- 
LAND C++ FOR WINDOWS Version 3.1, 
Microsoft Visual Basic Version 2.0 Professional 
Edition. The experimental task was pro- 
grammed and performed on a NEC PC-9821Xa 
personal computer with a Pentium 90MHz pro- 
cessor. 

3 Coordinate Transformation by 
Neurofuzzy GMDH 

We employ the neurofuzzy (NF-)GMDH [13- 
16] for the coordinate transformation. In [15], 
it is shown that NF-GMDH with conventional 
backpropagation learning can converge as fast 
as the neural network with some accelerated 
learning method [2]. 

3.1 Brief Survey of NF-GMDH 

NF-GMDH is a kind of Adaptive Learning 
Network (i.e., a network type of GMDH) [3, 12] 
in the hierarchical structure, whose building 
blocks are represented by RBF networks. RBF 
is reinterpreted as both a simplified fuzzy rea- 
soning model and as a three layered neural net- 
work [1,5,18]. 

Fig.2 shows an example of the 4 layered NF- 
GMDH model in which each layer has 3 build- 
ing blocks. The inputs of the m-th model in the 
p-th layer are the output variables j^"" of the 
(m-l)-th and the m-th models in the (p-l)-th 
layer, then af" = ^~ l ' m , i? m = if" 1 -"- 1 , 
where m — 1 is M when m — 1. 




Figure 2: Structure of Neurofuzzy GMDH with 
six input variables 
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Let An denote the membership function of 
the i-th rule (k = 1, 2, • • • , K) in the domain of 
i-th input variable zj"". 

where, <r£™ and fcj™ are unknown parameters. 

The compatibility degree of the 

premise part of the ib-th rule, which infer out- 
put j/*"" of p-th layer and m-th model, is com- 
puted with the algebraic product operation as: 

^ m =n^.(o (2) 

Let the conclusion part of the fuzzy inference 
rule be simplified as a real number tt^ m , we 
have the output jf™ of this fuzzy model as: 
K 

y>™ = ( 3 ) 

Eq.3 can be regarded as the Gaussian RBF net- 
work which can be capable of approximating 
any continuous mappings within an arbitrary 
accuracy. 

The final output y is given by the average 
of outputs in the last layer (P-th layer). 

y = ^tf m «> 

Let y* be the target value and the performance 
index of the error be 

Ei = ±(v-y') 2 (5) 

The learning is successively proceeded to 
minimize Ei by using gradient of Ei with re- 
spect to the unknown parameters. The learning 
rule, based on the least mean square approach 
(the gradient descent method) is derived as fol- 
lows: 

^mNEW = a rmOLD 
ypmNBW _ ypmOLD 

(t?™ - at™) 2 

-r„rx m ym w 

where, r is a positive small constant and 6 pm 
is the backpropagation error. S fm is 6 Pm = 



(y _ V")/M for the last layer and 

m+l 

for intermediate layers, where r = 1 if I = m+l, 
and r = 2 if / = to, and m + l equals 1 if 
m = M. It is assumed that the input/output 
pairs of data are normalized in unit interval 
[0,1]. 

The above operation is performed for each 
training data, which thus implies one iteration 
of learning. The operations are repeated for a 
fix number of learning sessions. 

3.2 Model Selection 

In conventional GMDH [6], several heuristic se- 
lection criteria are developed in order to choose 
the optimum model to the purpose of modelling 
from among competing models with different 
complexity [7]. The model roust not be deter- 
mined only by minimizing sum of square error. 
For this problem, the heuristic selection crite- 
ria are developed in GMDH algorithm, which 
combined with regulation called "the principle 
of external complementation" . Regularity cri- 
teria [8] are based on the heuristic hypothesis, 
which the model identified for one part of sam- 
ple data should be as similar to one for an- 
other part as possible. However, these criteria 
are pointed not to be effective by experimen- 
tal investigation for the structure identification, 
and are not robust to large level of noise. The 
unbiasedness criteria [7] ( i.e., unbiasedness of 
solutions and unbiasedness of coefficients) are 
directed, which are based on the heuristic hy- 
pothesis that the model with the true structure 
is least sensitive to changes of the original in- 
formation with comparatively small noise. 

Cross validation technique [9] divides sam- 
ple data into two parts training and checking, 
and estimates the parameters of a model. How- 
ever, a division of the sample data decreases 
the reliability of parameters when the number 
of sample data is comparatively smaller than 
the number of parameters within a model. In 
order to eliminate this effect, minimum bias cri- 
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Figure 3: Conceptual figure of the model selec- 
tion by the Distorter 




Figure 4: Nonlinear transformation by the Dis- 
torter ff(-) 

teria were developed which do not require the 
division of data. Among others the unbiased- 
ness criterion with Distorter (UCD) [16] is a 
preferred one which estimates parameters of a 
model by using all of given data and selects an 
optimum model. 

Fig.3 shows the structure of NF-GMDH 
with the distorter. In the figure, there are 
two hierarchical models with the same struc- 
ture. To identify the model F x , following loss 
function Ei on the j-th input/output pair is 



successively minimized. 

ft = i {if -A («,)}* (10) 
The model Fa is equipped with the distorter 
which is a nonlinear transformation function 
j(-). To identify the model Fj, following loss 
function E 2 on the j'-th input/output pair is 
successively minimised. 

Fh = \ {s (yj)-s (F 2 (*,))}* (ii) 

is chosen from monotonic functions whose 
input and output take their values in interval 
[0,1]. Non-monotonic functions are not suited 
for the learning because it may happen that 
s(Fi(x { )) = g{F 2 (xj)) in spite of f a (*,) ^ 
Fa(*i) ■ 

The learning rule of the model F 2 is almost 
same as that of the model jFi. Only the back- 
propagation error S Pm in the last layer distin- 
guishes them, that is, 

= {*(»;)- j (Fj(*j))} 

x y '(F,(»,-)) (I 2 ) 
Eq.12 suggests that the linear function is not 
suited for g(-) because 6 Pm of model Ft be- 
comes the constant multiple of that of the 
model Fi and employing any linear transfor- 
mations are equivalent to changing the learning 
constant among model F\ and Fj. On the other 
hand, if we assume g{y) = y 2 and jfe > yi, then 

> + 

shows this situation in which two model out- 
put jij and y2 are assumed to have same error 
Ay but the backpropagation errors are differ- 
ent. In model F 2 , parameter updates depend 
on the magnitudes of model output if the er- 
ror Ay between the target value and the model 
output are the same. In this case the errors 
of the data whose target values are close to 
1 decrease faster than the errors of the data 
whose target value are close to 0. The models 
with the deficient parameter induce this ten- 
dency because the errors remain large. The 
models with the excess parameter can decrease 
the errors on the model Jj and F%, but a large 
number of iterations are required to converge. 
Without enough learning, parameters of model 
F\ and Ft are not consistent with each other 
because the errors remain large. 
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We obtain two models after learning, whose 
structures are the same. If the model well ap- 
proximates the true structure of the given data, 
we can expect that the unknown parameters of 
the model Fi take nearly the same values as 
those of Fj. An unbiasedness criterion with 
Distorter is defined as follows: 

UCD = £{*i(*,)-F a (ay)} a (13) 

where n is the number of the given data. 

The UCD has relatively low noise immu- 
nity because the approximating properties of 
all models are approximately identical on the 
given training data. The quadratic errors are 
small and their differences are also small for 
nonlinear models of any structure. The differ- 
ences of models of any structure will appear 
on the range of interpolation and extrapola- 
tion. This is precisely the situation in which 
the difference between the model outputs be- 
come significant. This motivated the develop- 
ment of oUCD which is widened the interval 
of summation by introduction of the noise im- 
munity coefficients a, a - 2 ~ 5) . aUCD is 
defined as follows: 

aUCD = Xj{fi(*i)-ft(*i)} a ( 14 ) 

where x/s, j > n are the newly generated data 
which are randomly chosen from unit interval 
[0,1] and are not used in the training. aUCD 
is consequently more immune to noise. The 
model which minimizes UCD and aUCD is se- 
lected. 

4 Procedure to Operate The Sys- 
tem 

This system measures the change in the user's 
head position (i.e., extension/flexion and rota- 
tion) and translate this change into a displace- 
ment of the cursor on the computer screen. The 
proposed system enables the sensitivity tuning 
of cursor and drawing document consistently, 
by clicking the button on the MENU Window 
shown in Fig.5. By clicking "3 POINTS TUN- 
ING", "3 POINTS", "1 POINT TUNING" and 
"1 POINT" buttons, the sensitivity tuning for 
tracking 3 points, the input with sensitivity 




Figure 5: Windows screen and "MENU* Win- 
dow 




Figure 6: The on-screen keyboard 



tuned by 3 POINTS TUNING, the sensitivity 
tuning for tracking 1 point and the input with 
sensitivity tuned by 1 POINT TUNING can be 
implemented, respectively. Furthermore, the 
on-screen keyboard shown in Fig.6 can be used 
by clicking "KEYBOARD" button. 

The on-screen keyboard is one of input de- 
vices which input the characters by clicking the 
buttons on the screen, instead of pushing the 
key-tops on the conventional keyboard. By us- 
ing the on-screen keyboard of proposed system, 
we can input Japanese characters, uppercase 
letters, lowercase letters and symbols. By us- 
ing it together with the editor software, we can 
draw and print documents. 

The procedure to tune the cursor sensitiv- 
ity by tracking 3 points is as follows: 3 different 
colored markers are pasted on the user's head 
or cap as shown in Fig.7. Setting the CCD 
camera so that the photographic subject does 
not disappear from the screen. The seated user 
looks toward CRT, and clicks the "3 POINTS 
TUNING" button on the MENU Window. ( 
The tracking of the coordinates of markers be- 
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Table 1: aUCD for the subject A 



Figure 7: The locations of markers 



Figure 8: The window for sensitivity tuning 

gins at the same time.) When "START but- 
ton is clicked, the target red point appears as 
shown Fig.8. The user turns the face to the 
point and presses "Fl" key. Thus we have a 
input/output pair of training data, which con- 
sists of the coordinates of 3 markers and the 
coordinates on the CRT when the "Fl" key 
is pressed. This procedure is repeated for 25 
points which are placed uniformly on the CRT. 
The learning of NF-GMDH starts automati- 
cally. 

We assume that the coordinates on the CRT 
are normalized in unit square [0,1] 2 so that 
the upper left and lower right of the CRT cor- 
respond to (0,1) and (1,1), respectively. The 
target of red point appears randomly on the 
lattice points which divides the ocreen into 26 
rectangles of equal size, and their coordinates 
(X,Y) are represented as z' = (z*,V*)- Let 
the coordinates of 3 markers be zi = (*i,yi). 
*2 = {*i,V2)< *3 = (23,2/3). which are the in- 
put vector of NF-GMDH. 

Two NF-GMDH models with six input vari- 



Layers | x axis 


y axis 


1 


0.300 
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Ta ble 2: oUCD for the subject B 
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x axis 


y axis 
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Ta ble 3: ceUCD for the subject C 



Layers | x axis 


y axis 


1 


0.276 


0.045 
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0.165 


0.036 


3 


0.177 


0.037 


4 


0.213 


0.056 



ables are used to calculate the coordinates 
(X,Y). The input vector for each network is 
*= (si.j/ii^.Jft.ss.Jfc) desired output 
are respectively. After 5000 learning it- 
erations, the model which minimizes aUCD is 
selected. 



5 Selection of Optimum Number 

of Layers in NF-GMDH 
Three male subjects, whose ages ranged from 
23 to 26 were used in this experiment. All 
were considered novices in the use of head- 
controlled computer input devices. One of 
them has a disability on his right upper ex- 
tremity. 100 input/otput pairs of data were 
obtained through the developed system for sen- 
sitivity tuning shown in Fig.8. Tables 1 ~ 3 
show the aUCD after 5000 leraing iterations. 
The number of layers which m in imi zes orUCD is 
2 for all subject. Thus the 2 layered NF-GMDH 
is used for the cursor sensitivity tuning. 
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Figure 9: Windows screen in which the on- 
screen keyboard can be used 



Table 4: Comparison of times to input the sen- 



tuning with 


3 points 




subject A 


124 


168 


subject B 


155 


210 


subject C 


137 


177 


average || 138 


184 



6 Evaluation by Using On-screen 
Keyboard 

An input sentence composed of 21 Japanese 
characters, which means "the study of informa- 
tion processing using neural networks" is used 
for performance test. The measured time in- 
cludes the correction time when the subject in- 
put incorrect characters. 

This experiment is performed by the sensi- 
tivity tuning with 3 points and 1 point, respec- 
tively. In the sensitivity tuning with 1 point [4], 
the marker is placed on the top of the subject's 
nose and the sensitivity tuning is implemented 
with 2 RBF network in which 9 Gaussian bases 
are used in each network, which corresponds to 
the conventional ones mentioned in Section 1. 

The subject's seated posture is adjusted to- 
ward the CRT. And the CCD camera is set 
aslant on the right front of the subject. 

Table 4 shows the result. The time to input 
the sentence by 1 point method is longer than 
that by 3 points method. This is because the 



sensitivity of the cursor movement changes de- 
pending on the subject's movement direction. 
Though the subject B has a disability on his 
right upper extremity, he could input the sen- 
tence as fast as others. 



7 Conclusion 

We have developed a pointing device that 
translates handicapped person's movements 
into direct movements of the computer's cur- 
sor by measuring several color markers on 
the user's head. The pointing device which 
we developed provides the handicapped with 
convenient coordinate transformation and cus- 
tomized cursor sensitivity by the neurofuzzy 
GMDH. The equipped CCD camera can be 
set slantingly. Further developments to sim- 
plify the sensitivity tuning and the three di- 
mensional cursor movement are currently pro- 
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Abstract 

This paper describes a method of real-time facial-feature 
extraction which is based on matching techniques. The 
method is composed of facial -area extraction and mouth- 
area extraction using colour histogram matching, and eye- 
area extraction using template matching. By the 
combination of these methods, we can realize real-time 
processing, user-independent recognition and tolerance to 
changes of the environment. Also, this paper touches on 
neural networks which can extract characteristics for 
recognizing the shape of facial parts. The methods were 
implemented in an experimental image processing system, 
and we discuss the cases that the system is applied to man- 
machine interface using facial gesture and to sign language 
translation. 

1: Introduction 

Facial iniagc recognition is an imporlant technology in 
person identification for security systems, facial gesture 
understanding for advanced man-machine interface, and 
image cording for facial image data transmission. In 
general, there are two types of approaches in facial image 
recognition, synthetic facial image recognition and analytic 
facial image recognition. The former approach regards a 
whole facial image as one pattern and the image is, for 
example, classified by neural networks[l][2] or 
discriminated by feature components extracted by KL 
cxpansion[3][4]. An advantage of this approach is its 
simplicity. A disadvantage is its homogeneity in the 
structure which makes it harder to change the process 
flexibly. The latter approach includes the conventional 
bottom-up approach [5] [6] which is generally composed of 
three steps: segmentation of the facial parts, shape analysis 
of the parts and statistical decision. An advantage of this 
approach is its analyzability by which you can modify the 
method flexibly while a disadvantage is its dependency on 
some particular problem. We prefer the latter approach, 
shown in figure 1, because it requires at least three sub- 
technologies corresponding to each step and they may be 
applied to other domain applic 




Figure 1. Facial image recognition. 

In this paper, we mainly focus on a method[7] of facial- 
feature extraction in facial gesture understanding, which 
corresponds to the first step of the bottom-up approach, 
and also touch on a melhodf8] of shape recognition of the 
facial part, which corresponds to the second step of the 
bottom-up approach. There are several types of facial- 
feature extraction methods including template malching[9], 
neural networks[10], colour-based approach^ 11], and 
deformable templates approach[12][13]. When we consider 
real systems which use facial gesture understanding (for 
example, applications to man-machine interface), real-time 
processing, user-independent recognition and tolerance of 
the change of atmosphere according to time are 
indispensable. Our approaches to these research issues are: 

(1) To develop computationally inexpensive methods based 
on matching and to combine them effectively for real-time 
processing, 

(2) To use multi-models and templates for user-independent 
recognition, 

(3) To use the information in the previous frame to ensure 
tolerance to changes in environment such as illumination 
change with respect to time. 

At the end of this paper, we discuss actual applications 
of our developed techniques to the field of advanced man- 
machine interface. 

2: Facial-feature extraction 

The overall process in the facial-feature extraction 
method is shown in figure 2, which is composed of the 
facial-area extraction and mouth-arca extraction using 
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colour histogram matching (CHM), and eye-area extraction 
using template matching (TM). In the case of every frame 
except the first, the model and the template in CHM and 
TM are occasionally renewed according to feature 
extraction results of the previous frame. We call this 
process sequential matching (SM). As for the first frame 
image, we prepare mulli models for CHM and multi 
templates for TM to achieve user independence. Table 1 
shows the relationship between CHM, TM and SM. 



Locauc 



:ainfo. 




Facial location /; 
restrict the searching 

Locition/'an 
for next frame 

Figure 2. Overall process In the facial- 
feature extraction method. 



easy to use shape information for extraction, (3) the search 
for a specific colour is realized by simple operations and 
good for real-time processing. 

To search for specified coloured pixels, we use the 
colour histogram matching (CHM) method based on the 
colour indexing technique[14], which is shown in figure 3. 
This method is based on the probability that each 
examined pixel p in the input facial image may belong to 
the pre-determined model image by calculating the 
following ratio R(j). 



R(j) = I(j)/M(j) 
R(j) = M(j)/«j) 



if M(j)>=I(j), 
i(M(j)<f(j), 



where j is the bucket number which is indexed by the RBG 
value of the pixel p, is the value at the bucket j of the 
input image RGB-histogram and M(j) is the value at the 
bucket j of the template image RGB-histogram. If the 
model image is a unique subset of the input image in 
respect of colour distribution, then the ratio R(j) becomes 
1.0 when the pixel p is in the model image, but otherwise 
the ratio R(j) becomes 0.0. Therefore, if only you make a 
back-projected image/' by calculating the ratio R(j) at each 
pixel of the input image, you can basically extract the area 
with the maximum R(j) (=1.0) corresponding to the 
model image. 



Table 1. Facial-feature extraction methods 
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Using the delected information about the facial location 
and area, we can set reasonable limited search areas for eye 
and mouth extraction, which has great effect on 
recognition accuracy and processing complexity. The 
facial-area and the mouth-arca extraction part actually 
include a normalization of the colour image, and the eye- 
area extraction part has a translation from the colour image 
to the grey image as a pre-processing, though figure 2 
doesn't describe them because they aren't topics in this 
paper. 

2.1: Facial-area and mouth-area extraction 

As shown in table 1, we use colour information to 
extract the position of the face and the mouth. In another 
words, we search for specified coloured parts as objects to 
be extracted. The reasons why we use colour information 
arc; (1) the facial skin and the mouth colour distribution 
arc almost unique in one human race unless the user wears 
makeup, (2) the shape of the object such as the mouth and 
the face is easily changed by its movement and it's not 




Nomali/cd input ^ 

RGB image Colour Histogram Matching (CHM) 




Back-piu jetted image: P 

Figure 3. Mouth-area extraction. 



Figure 3 shows an outline of the mouth-area extraction 
process which includes CHM and a position detection part, 
The position detection of the mouth is composed of two 
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stages: the coarse and fine position detection stages. The 
coarse position detection is realized by detecting the 
maximum point of the image ?' which is the smoothed 
image of P by local-averaging. The size of the kernel of 
the local-average is almost the same as the size of the 
model. At the fine detection stage, a limited area of the 
image P the centre of which is located at the maximum 
point is thresholded into a binary image and it is projected 
onto the x and y directions. By detecting the edge of each 
projection, we can detect the detailed mouth boundary. 

To reduce dependence on user's mouth colour in the 
processing, wc prepare several typical mouth models in the 
form of colour histograms Mtfj) (k=], N, N: number of 
models). In this case, we calculate each ratio Rk(j) 
according to each model and select the ratio Rtfj) with 
maximum value as R(j) at every j. 

One of the advantages of this method is that each step 
in the method is computationally inexpensive and can be 
completed within a frame interval by using popular image 
processing equipment. Therefore it is possible to realize 
pipeline processing at frame-raie. 

We can realize facial-area extraction by a similar process 
using skin-colour models. 

2.2: Eye-area extraction 

As shown in Tabic 1, we use shape information (pixel 
density distribution in image space) lo extract the position 
of the eyes. In another words, wc search for a pan with a 
specific pixel density distribution as the object to be 
extracted. 1 he reasons why we use shape information are; 
(1) the eye shape is almost unique in the face area, even if 
the user closes his eyes, (2) the search for a part with a 
specific shape is realized by the following simple 
operation, the calculation of which can be easily completed 
in a frame interval, and is good for real-time processing. 

D(x, y)=LiZj{G(x+i, y+j)-T{i,j)} 2 , 

where D(x.y) expresses the degree of matching 
between the input grey image G(x+i, y+J) and the template 
pattern T(i,f) at the location of (j:, y) in the input image, 
and (i,f) are coordinates of the template. Figure 4 shows 
the eye extraction process which includes TM and the 
following position detection by searching for the 
minimum point of D(x, y) after some noise reduction. 

To reduce dependence on user's eye shape in the 
processing, we prepare the several typical eye templates in 
the form of image Tktt. j) (k=l, N', N': number of 
templates). In this case, we calculate each degree Dtfx, y) 
corresponding to each template and select the degree Dtfx, 
y) with maximum value as D(x, y) at every (x, y). 

Figure 5 shows the facial-feature extraction results of 
different people. In this experiment, we processed the first 
frame image (512* 512 RGB pixels) by CHM and TM 
with no information about the previous frame. As shown 



in Table 1, the recognition rale is above 94 % though (he 
number of the examined facial images is only 16. 




Figure 4. Eye-area extraction. 




Figure 5. Facial-feature extraction results. 



2.3: Sequential matching by the renewal of 
models and templates 

Figure 6(a) shows the sequential matching (SM) process 
in which one of templates is renewed following eye- 
extraction. Once you can detect the eye in the previous 
frame correctly, then the template matching in the present 
frame is done in a restricted area about the previous eye 
position by templates including a template derived from 
the previous frame. The reason why we renew the 
template is to ensure tolerance to gradual change of 
environment such as the change of the illumination. 
Figure 6(b) shows the extraction results of 70 frames 
which corresponds to 2.3 seconds. 




(a) Sequential matching process. 




(b) Detected and stored sequential eye-parts. 



Figure 6. Sequential matching. 



In the SM of mouth extraction, we renew one of 
histogram models of the mouth. That is obtained from the 
detected mouth image in the previous frame. 

3: Facial part shape recognition 

Quantitative expression of the shape of the facial part is 
required to recognize facial gesture expression. For 
example, lip reading[15], which may be used in an 
advanced man-machine interface, needs 10 analyze the time 
series data expressing the mouth shape quantitatively. Our 
approach to measuring the shape is to use hour-glass type 
neural networks[16]. The reasons why wc use these arc; 
(1) it is difficult to determine specific characteristics 
suitable for shape recognition, and the characteristics 
usually depend on the kind or objective image. Neural 
networks have a potential to be applied to small domain 
task such as shape measurement of the facial part with few 
heuristics. (2) Real-time processing is possible when we 
prepare dedicated hardware for the neural networks. 

Figure 7(a) shows the learning and the recall process. 
This neural network has 5 layers and 16*5*3*5*16 
neurons in total. We prepare several typical images in the 
learning stage. Each image is segmented into the mouth- 
area (the back-projected image) using colour analysis 
(CHM) and the segmented image is divided into 16 
sections, the average values of which are the elements of 
the input vector for the neural network. The target vector 
is same as the input vector. At the end of this stage, the 
outputs of the neurons in the third layer, X, Y, Z arc 
regarded as shape characteristics of the corresponding input 
image. In the recall stage, the facial -feature image, for 
example, the mouth part image, which is detected at the 
facial-feature extraction stage described in section 2, is 
input to the network and its shape is judged by the outputs 
of the third layer X, r, Z . The ellipses in figure 7(b), 
which are generated by the detected shape characteristics, 
indicate the results of shape recognition. 




Input Segmen- Input Neural Network Target 
Pauern lalion Vector Vector 
(a) Learning and recall process of neural networks 




(b) Results of shape recognilion (Hiw.hi) 
Figure 7. Neural networks for shape 
recognition. 



4: Applications of real-time facial-feature 
extraction 

There arc many applications of the real-time facial 
image processing techniques which we have developed, 
including security systems, advanced man-machine 
interface, facial image coding for data transmission and so 
on. We are now interested in an advanced man-machine 
interface using facial gestures, and also interested in a sign 
language translation system to allow communication 
between deaf and non-dcaf persons. The system sometimes 
requires to know which facial part the finger points to. 
There are many expressions which use positional 
relationships between fingers and facial parts (for example, 
'see' look' 'taste' 'sneeze' etc. in British Sign Language). 

Figure 8(a) shows our experimental system which is 
composed of a TV camera, a monitor, some image 
processing equipment (DataCubc) and a special table with 
illumination. This system can track the facial-area, eye 
and mouth-area, and the coloured fingertips of the user in 
real-time (about 20 frames / second). 

Figure 8(b) illustrates the case that the system is 
applied to act to replace the mouse. Mouse operations 
such as cursor movement and clicking operation arc 
controlled by eye position and mouth shape change, 
respectively. Positional relationships required in a sign 
language translation system can easily realized by the 
geometrical calculation of the detected positions of facial 
parts and coloured fingertips. (These applications will be 
shown in the video in detail.) 
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(b) Cursor control by facial gesti 



Figure 8. An application of the real-time 
facial-feature tracking system. 



5: Conclusions 

We have developed a real-time facial-feature extraction 
method based on matching techniques. The method is 
composed of facial-area extraction and mouth-area 
extraction using colour histogram matching, and eye-area 
extraction using template matching. These methods are 
suitable for real -lime processing because of their 
compulalionally inexpensiveness. We used mulli -models 
and templates to reduce user dependency. To tolerate 
changes in the environment over lime (such as change in 
illumination), wc actively used information about the 
previous frame lo modify the model and template. 
Moreover, in this paper, wc touched on shape recognition 
using the hour-glass neural networks. 

The methods were implemented on an experimental 
hardware system. The system has been applied to the man- 
machine interface using facial gesture and to a sign 
language translation system to recognize positional 
relationships between user's fingers and facial parts. 

Further research includes real-time facial expression 
recognition by analyzing time series data, and its 
application to real-time synthesis of facial expression in 
computer graphics. 
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ABSTRACT 

In this paper wc propose one computer interface device for 
handicapped (people, hipul signals of tile interface device are 
movements of eyeballs and head of the handicapped The 
movements of the eyeballs and head are delected by an image 
processing system. One feature of our system is that the 
operator is not obliged to wear any burdensome device like 
glasses and a liclmcl 'lhe sensing performance of the image 
processing of the eyeballs and head is evaluated through 
experiments p.xperimental results reveal the applicability of 

1. INTRODUCTION 

Nowadays, the incrca.se ot the aged jicnple has become one of 
the notable social problems, and it should be noticed thai many 
of them are handicapped in some meanings Therefore, 
development of supporting devices and care equipments for the 
handicapped is desired. One difficult problem related with the 
development of such supporting devices is that the every 
handicapped people has various physical abilities. Therefore, 
supporting devices should be developed considering die ability 
of every handicapped people. One possible solution to cope 
willt tins problem is to develop interface devices between Hie 
handicapped people and the computer. Once it becomes 
possible lor the handicapped people to communicate with the 
computer using some interface device friendly, the computer 
becomes a big help for them. Already some interface devices arc- 
developed for the handicapped to communicate with the 
computer using some remaing physical abilities. Some devices 
use the simple breathing actions or patting actions of the 
hadmcappt-d as input signals For the heavy handicapped peoplt- 
one interlace device to use eyeball movement:, as input signals 
is proposed, considering that the eyeball movements are 



relatively easy to control even for the heavy handicapped people. 
Several techniques to measure the eyeball movements [1,2,3] 
are also reported. One technique is to use optical sensors those 
are mounted on a specialized helmet or glasses. However, 
wearing a helmet and glascs are not preferable and sometimes 
unacceptable for the handicapped because of some physical 

In this paper we propose an interface device to use eyeball 
movements as input signals One feature of our .system is that 
the image processing technique is employed to detect eyeball 
movements. Therefore, the camera is settled apart from the 
operator without forcing the operator to wear special glasses or a 
helmet The camera is used to detect die orientation of the 
eyeball and the blinking of the eyes. Ihe information about eyes 
obtained by the imge processor are used as mput signals of lite 
environmental control system for the handicapped people. This 
environmental control system can control the switching of the 
electrical devices like TV, Tadio. lights and so on. We named 
this system "Eye-Controllor". Experiments to evaluate the 
accuracy of the detection of the eyeballs revealed enough 
performance to use for the handicapped people. Another feature 
of our system is that the 3-dicmcnsional movements of the head 
is also used as input signals to the interface device The 
information about head movement is useful to enhance the 
accuracy of detecting the eyeball movements and also simplify 
the input operation to lhe interface system. In case that the 
operator is able to move his head intentionally, the head 
movement simplify the input operation remarkably. 
In order to enable stable 3-dimensional measurement of the 
head movement, two marking points arc settled on the forehead 
of the operaor. One camera obtains the image of the operator's 
face. Of course, both eyes of the operator and two marking 
points on the forehead need to be included in the image. 
Computer analyses the images and determines- the 3- 
diineiisional posture and pusilin of Ihe head. 
We tested our interface device at a training facilities for the 
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handicapped. Experimental results was satisfactory. 

2. CONFIGURATION OF INTERFACE DEVICE 

The interface between the handicapped people and the 
computer using the head and eyeball movements can he realized 
using an image processing technique. In Fig 1 the configuration 
of our interface device is shown, where a TV camera is settled 
ui liout of the operator to delect the image of Iho operator. The 
operator can select the menu which is displayed on the TV 
monitor. One example ol the menu on the TV monitor is shown 
in Fig.2, whole live menu items are shown. A handicapped 
opeiator laces the display monitor and selects one menu item 



fig. 1 Configuration ot interlace device 

menu items by gazing at it and by blinking his eyes for 
continuation. Suppose the operator selects the tlurd item 
(Telcphon) in b'ig.2, the next sub-menu is displayed on the 
display monitor as shown m f lg.3 Suppose the opeiator selects 
the second menu item (family), the interface device stalls to 
connect the lelephou line with his family automatically. 
Similarly every item on the menu has sub-menu it 

EYE-CONTUnU/JR 



Fig. 2 Main menu 

hi Fig/I the block diagram of our interlace device is shown. In 
oidei to enable last and laclllil image processing, the image data 
aie pioce.ssed using a personal coinpulerfNEC PC 9801 AN, 
90M1 lz Pentium processor) and a real t-t line image 



RMAGENCY TELEPHONE 



Fig.3 Sub Menu ( Telephon ) 

processor. The real-time image processor is composed of a 
FPGAfField Programmable Gate Airay) and its main function is 
real-time labeling operatiou( 1/30 sec) on Qic binary image 
data(512h x 256v). Due to mis function, last detection of the 
eyeball movement and marking points on (lie forehead of the 
operator are simplified remarkably. 



3. MEASUREMENT OF EYEBALL MOVEMENT 

3.1 Algorithm to detect eyeball movement 

Two important image processings of our interface device are 
how to detect the position of the eyes in the image and how to 
detect the orientation of the eyes. Considering that tire operator 
is apt to blink his eyes during the operation of the interface 
device, one simplified tecliniquc is introduced to detect the 
positin of the eyes. At the beginning of the operation, the 
operator is requested to blink his eyes a couple of times. During 
the blinking, the real-time image processor performs the 
subtraction of two-sequential images. For the resultant image, 
conversion into binay image data and the labeling procedure is 
executed. Suppose head movements are negligible, position of 
the eyes can be delected easily using the above labeling 
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Onto (he poslions of the eyes in the image are delected, the 
image of the eyeball is analysed in detail mid orientation of the 
eyeball is measured It should be noticed lliat detection of the 
eye position using eye-blinking needs not to be executed in (lie 
.subsequent measurements. Because the image processing; is 
executed quicklM 1/30 sec) and the position of the eyes al the 
next measuring instant is easily estimated from the previous 

In order in dclcci the orientation of the eyeball, the parameter 
R defined as R = A / R is unreduced, where A is the distance 
between Ihc beginning of Hie eye and the center of the pupil and 
R is between the beginning of the eye and the tail of me eye. 
Tins definition is illustrated in Hi" 5(a) The positions of the 
pupils are detected as the midpoint of (uo cross points, which 
me explained m Fig 5(1.) 




(«) (hi 
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(1)) Forcusing angle measured using; both eyes 

Fig. 7 Focusing points and parameter R 

measuring one eye is enough to lecoguizc which menu item is 
gn/.cd nt The results also mean dial the detecting pufunnace 
increase if both eyes are measured 

Considering the experimental resulls, handicapped peoples 
tested our environmental control system. Only in die case that 
the head of die handicapped people was fixed enough, the 
performance was satisfactory . 



3.2 Experiment of parameter R 

Relation lielweeii the oiienlalioii i.f llic eyeball and tile 
piiiaiuetei R is cheeked In expci iiiicnls 

"I lie display iiiumloi was .settled 50cm apail liom the operator. 
Five menu items are hoiu-oiilalk ananged vwlli 52mm interval 
on the display monilor(as is illustrated m Kig 6) 
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Fig 6 'lest menu 

Under the condition (hat a operator gazes nt the center of menu 
items, the parameter R (oneniation of eyeball) is measured by 
the image processing 

In Fig. 7(a) experimental results obtained by measuring only 
right eye are shown. In Fig.7(b) experimental results obtained 
by measuring both eyes aie shown. These results mean that 



5. MEASUREMENT OF HEAD MOVEMENT 

From the experimental results, it became clear thai orientation 
ol the eyeball can be detected satisfactory only in the case that 
the movement ol his head is negligible. However, movements 
of the head is inevitable. Fractical interface device should deal 
with the movements of (lie head in order to enlarge the 
application field of this system It is also important that if the 
movement of head can be used as the control signal of the 
interface device, the device becomes more friendly with (he 
handicapped. 

In the followings we explain how to detect the 3-dimcsional 
position and posture of the head. Two marks are attached on the 
forehead of the operator so that these two marks and two 
eyeballs compose an parallclogrnm( see Fig 8). Ry measuring 
the direction of ihese two marks and two eyeballs using a TV 
camera, the three-dimensional posture and posision of this 
parallelogram can be readily determined as follows. 

Suppose the position vectors of the four corners of the 
parallelogram are pi(i= 1,2,3,4). The direction vector of these 
four corners can be measured as qi(r=l ,2,3,4) by the camera. 
From the geometric relation tliat pl-p2 runs parallel with p4-p3, 
pi arc determined as (he pi-kiqi where ki are scalar numbers. 
Scalar numbers ki can be readily obtained from the following 
relation and actual length of pl-p2 and p4-p.l 
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6. FIELD TEST 




ima/je plane 

Fig.8 Geometry of two marking points 



fii Photo. 1 one Eye-Coiitrollor is shown. Considering tlie 
usuage at the bedside, a tkin liquid crystal display monitor, a TV 
camera and half mirror arc united in a box. Three heavy 
handicapped people tested the mcrfacc device. The first and the 
second people laid himself on the bed during the 
experiment see Photo.2 ). Using the movement of eyeball, they 
succcded to communicate with the computer without any trouble. 
The tliird woman on the wheel chair had some difficulty to 
communicate with the computer (see Photo.3 ). One reason of 
this difficulty was that she was not able to gaze at one desired 
menu item because of convulsive movements. However, she 
could operate the system using head movements. She moved a 
cursor to a menu item on the display monitor by facing to the 
right and left and clicked the desired menu by noding her head. 
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Photo .-! Test scene 2 



7. CONCLUSIONS 

A new environmental control system to use evehall movement 
without wearing any device was developed. Detection of evehall 
movements and the direction ot Uie head became possible by the 
image processing. Even if an operators tace inclines or moves, 
tl became possible to control persona! ap|iaralus bv using 
eveball movements. Moreover, it became possible to operate 
the svstan bv using bead movements We built a test system in 
order lo apply our environmental control system lor the dailv use. 
It was possible lor handicapped people to operate our 
environmenial control system in the bed side The system needs 
to be adequately modilicd considering the physical abilities of 
Uie opeiatui. f-urUiermore. tlic svstem needs lo be more compact, 
cheap and reliable These themes are now under study. 
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